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To Most PEOPLE, It's A COMPLEX DIAGRAM. 
To SCIENTISTS, IT'S A CLEAR SUMMARY OF SAFE 
NUCLEAR WASTE DISPOSAL. 


feet underground, within dry rock formations that have a long 


More than 30 years of scientific study have confirmed and reconfirmed 
how to safely, permanently dispose of the used fuel from nuclear 
electric plants: isolate it geologically. 

According to the National Academy of Sciences, “There is a 
strong worldwide consensus that the best, safest long-term option 
for dealing with high-level waste is geologic isolation.” The used 
nuclear fuel (in the form of ceramic pellets) would be sealed inside 


layers of steel; put in carefully engineered structures at least 1,000 
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history of geologic stability; and monitored closely. 

Also agreeing on the safety and feasibility of this solution 
are the Environmental Protection Agency and the American 
Physical Society. For more information on the conclusions of 
these and other independent authorities, please write to the U.S. 
Council for Energy Awareness, P.O. Box 66080, Department WAOI, 


Washington, D.C. 20035. 


EVERY INVESTOR SHOULD CONSIDER STOCKS 4 


How Fidelity’s 
ellan Fund 
Can Help You Meet 


Your Long-Term Go 


Stocks... 
APart of Your 
Long-Term Plan 


Today, investors know that 
long-term growth potential is an 
important component of a diver- 
sified, well-balanced portfolio. 
But choosing the right stock fund 
is not easy. The market's daily ups 
and downs mean not only higher 
potential rewards, but greater 
risks to your principal as well. 

If you are pursuing long-term goals, like saving 
for retirement, you should consider stocks as a part 
of your plan. Why? Historically, stocks have outper- 
formed not only other types of investments, but infla- 
tion as well." 


1 Year 


Magellan has Consistently 
Outperformed the Market 


Average Annual Returns* 
1-, 5-, and 10-year periods ended 3/31/92 


1992 Results Show... 
A Tradition of 
Strong Growth 


Over the past one-, five- 

and ten-year periods, Fidelity 

Magellan® Fund has consis- 

tently outperformed the S&P 

500. Magellan searches out 

stocks of the best companies, 
10 Year large or small, at home and 
abroad. Of course, past perfor- 
mance is no guarantee of future 
results and share price and return will vary. But if 
you're willing to accept the risks that are a part of any 
stock fund investment, Magellan can help you pursue 
your long-term goals. Minimum $2,500; $500 for IRAs. 


It's easy to transfer your IRA. if you're looking for a new approach to investing for your retirement, 
consider moving your IRA to Fidelity. 


Visit a Fidelity Investor Center or Call 24 Hours 


1-800-338-3100 


Fidelity © 4 investments: 


Common sense. Uncommon results. 


2r 

For more complete information including charges and expenses, call for a free prospectus. Read it carefully before you invest or send money, Fidelity 
Distributors Corporation ‘Source: Ibbotson Associates, Chicago, IL. “Returns for the S&P 500®, an unmanaged index of common stock prices, reflect 
reinvestment of dividends. *Fund total returns are historical and include change in share price, reinvestment of dividends and capital gains and the effect 
of the Fund's 3% sales charge. You may have a gain or loss when you sell your shares. CODE: TIME/MAG/082492 








“So lm at the car wash and 
someone accidentally locks the keys inside 


my Cutlass Supreme. Oldsmobile was there for me. 


” 


$o| could be there for him... 


With Oldsmobile, you're covered. If you ever run into trouble, we'll be there to 
get you out—thanks to Roadside Assistance, one feature of the Oldsmobile Edge,” 
the most complete commitment to owner satisfaction in the industry. Its 





standard, at no extra cost, on every new Oldsmobile’ 


Roadside Assistance. It's the Edge on the road. If you lock your keys in your car, run out of gas or your 
car becomes disabled, just give us a call, anytime day or night, and we'll send help at no charge. 


Guaranteed Satisfaction. Drive your new car for up to 30 days or 1,500 miles, whichever comes first. 
If you're not totally satisfied, return it and get full credit toward the purchase of another new Oldsmobile. 


Courtesy Transportation. For same-day warranty service, there's our one-way shuttle up to 10 miles. 
Overnight, we'll provide a loaner or reimburse you up to $30 a day for a taxi or rental car. 


Bumper-to-Bumper Plus. Our no-deductible warranty covers every part, excluding tires, up to three 
years or 36,000 miles, whichever comes first. For more information, call 1-800-524-EDGE. 


ROIOsMobile 
THE POWER OF INTELLIGENT ENGINEERING. 


Buckle 


rights reserved 
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27 THE POLITICAL INTEREST: Amateurs as Pros 
The Republicans stumble, the Dems perform flawlessly 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


S THE SOVIET UNION RECEDES INTO HISTORY, THE 
threat of global thermonuclear warfare is waning 
considerably. But we are just beginning to learn some 
of the secrets of that cold war era when the two super- 
powers were locked in a state of 
high alert. This week correspon- 
dent Ted Gup advances our under- 
standing greatly with a cover story 
focusing on the Federal Govern- 
ment’s grand plan to preserve post- 
apocalypse control. As Ted 
reports, planning went far beyond 
contingencies to shelter top-level 
bureaucrats and ensure the surviv- 
al of the U.S. government. It also 
included plans to rescue the 
nation’s cultural heritage, from Leo- 
nardo da Vinci's Ginevra de’ Benci 
to the Declaration of Independence 
For Gup, 41, interest in this alarming story can be traced 
back to his childhood in Canton, Ohio. “I’ve been fascinated 
with this subject ever since grade school. | remember the 


“? 


drills where we cowered under our desks as we prepared for 


the big one,” he says. “My generation was shaped by the 
Bomb. In a way, I've been reporting this story for decades.” In 
the interim, though, Ted made his mark in journalism. He 
joined Time in 1987 after serving eight years on the investiga- 
tive staff at the Washington Post, where his work won a Pulit- 





Gup: thinking about the unthinkable scenario 


zer nomination, a George Polk Award, the Gerald Loeb Award 
and the Worth Bingham Prize. Since bringing his energies to 
Tre, he has chronicled the illegal trade in elephant ivory, 
brought attention to the endangered spotted owl, documented 


| corruption in college basketball and scrutinized the plight of 


West Virginia coal miners. 

The doomsday government story required Gup to dig even 
deeper. “I ate a lot of dust,” he says, while sifting through 
reams of official archives. He un- 
earthed documents about how 
: Washington planned to protect the 
> Bill of Rights and the Constitution. 
During the reporting, Ted thought 
frequently of his two toddler sons 
David and Matthew. “I pray that they 
=: won't have to grow up under a cloud 
of anxiety and that all of this will 
seem exotic and far away to them.” 

s = @ 

U.S. athletes weren't the only 
ones piling up the medals in Bar- 
celona. Time's art critic Robert 
Hughes also excelled when he was 
awarded the first prize for literature in the Olimpiada Cultur- 
al. In a ceremony at the Palacio de la Zarzuela, Hughes was 
honored by the government of Catalonia for his book Barce- 
lona. The prize, which was presented by King Juan Carlos 
and Queen Sofia of Spain, included a bronze Miré trophy. 


Agee Yael 


We're going to great lengths 
to bring the world all the excitement from Barcelona. 
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Making sure the world hears about all the excitement of the Olympic Games, as it happens, is why Ricoh 
is there. Our fax technology serves not only as the heart of the international press center, but as the basis 
of the world’s first Olympic Fax Network, connecting over 170 Olympic organizations around the world, 
as well. Communicating the excitement of the Olympic Games. Yet another way Ricoh is linking the world. 


Se OS 
Be Official Worldwide Olympic Sponsor 


RICOH COMPANY, LTD. 15-5 





RICOH FAX 30001 


Minami-Aoyama 1-chome, Minato-ku, Tokyo 107 


Japan 


RICOH CORPORATION 5 Dedrick Place, West Caldwell, New Jersey 07006, USA 
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SO DELICIOUS YOU 
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Stubbs* Queensiand Dry Rum. 40/42 5% alc /vol, © 1992. Imported by the Paddington Corporation, Fort Lee, NJ 





A SIMPLE STATEMENT ON HOW 
BETTER MANAGE YOUR MONEY. 
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INTRODUCING TRUST COMPANY BANK'S 
NEW MONEY MONITOR ACCOUNT.” 


Suppose you have an investment 
opportunity, but before you can act 
you need a quick review of your cash, 
CD's and brokerage account. Or per- 
haps you are planning a trip and need 
to verify your available lines of credit. 

lo put all this together usually 
requires a number of statements from 
a number of sources. Trust Company 
Bank’s new Money Monitor Account 
helps solve this complex problem. 

With Money Monitor, you will 
receive a summary statement every 
month showing your financial activi- 
ties with Trust Company—deposits, 
loans, select investments and more. 
Clear and concise, this information 


Bank 
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can help you make more informed, 
more timely financial decisions 

To help you put your financial 
decisions into action, the Money 
Monitor Account also provides you 
the services of a Trust Company 
Banker, a personal contact who is 
familiar with your accounts and can 
answer questions you may have 

Along with your monthly state- 
ment and a Trust Company Banker, 
Money Monitor includes interest 
checking with unlimited transactions 
plus free traveler’s checks and 
treasurer’s checks. And the low $50 
annual fee is waived for the first year 

Money Monitor also offers you 


a variety of other banking options 
that provide maximum convenience, 
including a gold credit card, lines of 
credit, overdraft protection and 
investments. 

The only requirement for 
opening a Money Monitor Account is 
that you have $20,000 in cash and/or 
securities or a trust account at Trust 
Company Bank. 

For one statement that shows 
you the state of your 


Stes! 
finances, look into our 
new Money Monitor 
Account. For more 
information call us Trvst Company 


Ss Bank 
today at 365-3906. rust 
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j Noe MUSIC presents a collection 
of 50 classic holiday songs, carols and hymns 
by all your favorite singers and performers in 
The Time-Life Treasury of Christmas. 

You'll hear Bing Crosby all-time best- 
seller, “White Christmas.” Frolic with Gene 
Autry’s “Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer.” 
Thrill to Luciano Pavarotti’s “Adeste 
Fideles.” Be inspired by “Joy to the World” 
and “Angels We Have Heard on High” by 
the Robert Shaw Chorale. 


Digitally Mastered 
for State-of-the-Art Sound 


We've reproduced this collection 
with outstanding fidelity and wrapped it up 
on 2 convenient cassettes for just $19.99, 
Or 2 compact discs for $26.99. 


Enjoy these 50 Holiday Classics 
White Christmas — Bing Crosby * The Little 
Drummer Boy — Harry Simeone Chorale ¢ 
Holly Jolly Christmas — Burl Ives ¢ Silent 
Night — Jim Reeves * The Christmas Song — 
The Carpenters * Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing — Nat King Cole * Rudolph the Red- 
Nosed Reindeer — Gene Autry ¢ Silver Bells 
— Kate Smith ¢ Blue Christmas — Glen 
Campbell * Mary’s Boy Child — 

Harry Belafonte * Away ina 

Manger — Ed Ames ® Ave Maria 
(Schubert) — Leontyne Price with the 
Choir of St. Thomas Episcopal Church, 


New York # Feliz Navidad — José 
Feliciano * Good King Wenceslas — 
Morton Gould and the RCA Symphony 
Orchestra * O Holy Night — 

Perry Como * Adeste 

Fideles — Luciano 


Pavarotti with 
the National 
Philharmonic, 
Kurt Herbert 
Adler, conduc- 
tor * The First 
Noel — Sergio 
Franchi ¢ Jingle 
Bells — Jim 
Reeves * Santa’s 


Helms ¢ What Child Is This? 


How to Order 


TH Call toll-free Or Write 


1-800-622-1488 Send a check for $19.99" — 
(per set) plas $3.00 sh 


your credit card dingo 92699" plus np ing 
to wre and handling for each CD set “a 


indicate number of sets, and choice of 
cassettes or CDs. Sorry, LPs not 
available. Each item ordered will arrive 


Call 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
(VISA, MasterCard, American Express 
and Discover Card). 


separately 
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50 All-Time Christmas Classics... 


The Time-Life Treasury 
of Chinas 


Orders must be postmarked by December 2, to ensure Christmas delivery. 














— André Previn, conductor ¢ Christmas in Dixie 
— Alabama ¢ Rockin’ around the Christmas 
Tree — Brenda Lee * I'll Be Home for 
Christmas — Perry Como * Ding Dong Merril 

on High — Roger Whittaker ¢ Medley: Carol 
me Bells/Deck the Halls with of Holly 
— Robert Shaw Chorale ¢ It’s Beginning to Look 
Like Christmas — raf bag a wy haha 
Sisters © Medley: Winter Wonderland/ Sleigh 
Ride — Dolly Parton * Santa Claus Is Coming 
to Town — Perry Como * The Twelve Days of 
Christmas — Roger Whittaker ¢ O Little Town 
of Bethlehem — André Previn conducting*® 
Medley: Here We Come A-Caroling/ 
O Tannenbaum/I Saw Three Ships — Arthur 
Fiedler and the Boston Pops ¢ Home for the 
Holidays — Perry Como * Here Comes Santa 
Claus — Elvis Presley © Christmas in My Home 
Town — C) Pride ¢ If Every Day Was like 
Christmas — Elvis Presley * God Rest Ye 
Merry, Gentlemen Julie Andrews # Medley: 
Joy to the World/Angels We Have Heard on 
High — Robert Shaw Chorale ¢ It Came upon a 
Midnight Clear — Philadelphia Orchestra Chorus, 
Robert Page, conductor * Have Yourself a Merry 
Little Christmas — Judy Garland ¢ Let It Snow, 
Let It Snow, Let It Snow — Lena Home * We 
Wish You a 
Christmas — Philadelphia 

Orchestra and Chorus, E 

Ormandy, conductor ¢ “Toes 
the Night before Christmas 
— Fred Waring and the 

Pennsylvanians * Do You 
Hear What | Hear? — 






























TIME-LIFE MUSIC Tl 
Branch OAJTN3 
P.O. Box C-32349 
Richmond, VA 23261 
* Residents f CA, CO, DC, 
IL, MN, MO, NY, PA, TX, 
VA. WV please add applicable sales tax 
©1990 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC 
Tume-Lile Mumic’s guarantee of satistaction. 























CLINTON AND GORE 


Clinton is emerging 
as more than just 
fluff n’ stuff. 
David Swift 
Pawling, N.Y. 


| REJECTED GEORGE BUSH EVEN BEFORE 
he chose Dan Quayle and banished broc- 
coli. Feeling that gargantuan problems 
demand major change, | flirted with 
Ross Perot. As I started to have second 
thoughts about Perot, I began to see that 
Bill Clinton is emerging as more than 


@ 1992 American Express Travei Reiated Services Company, inc 


Introducing a Travelers Cheque for Couples 





| just fluff ’n’ stuff [Cover Srorirs, July 


20]. He is a man who just may provide 

some of the major changes needed. Your 

stories on Perot and Clinton convinced 
me that | am on the right track. 

David Swift 

Pawling, N.Y. 





YES! A DEMOCRATIC PAIR AT LAST! 

Matching blue suits, red ties, synchro- 

nized hand waves and blond wives. 
Steve Cournoyer 
Jamestown, R.1. 


CLINTON MAY TURN OUT TO BE ONE BILL 
that President Bush can’t veto. 
Saul Kahan 
Los Angeles 


| RESENT CLINTON’S REMARKS THAT “RE- 
publicans don't feed hungry children. 
They don’t dignify work.” Since when is 
the ability to help defined by political af- 
filiation? Wasn't a principal subject of 
your Interview “the politics of personal 
destruction”? How ironic. 

J. Brian Riley 

Bethesda, Md. 


IF BUSH AND CLINTON ARE THE BEST FOR 
President, I feel sorry for us! 

Julian Hammer 

Carteret, N.J. 


WHEN ARE YOU GOING TO DO PROFILES 

of the Republican candidates that are as 

sensitive, sanitized and flattering as the 
ones you did of Clinton and Gore? 

Claudia Casale-Mast 

Pleasantville, N.Y. 














Discontinued Project 

YOUR CHART TITLED “THE WORLD'S 
Next Trouble Spots” [Cover Srories, 
June 1], which surveyed areas that will 
be future conservation problems, incor- 
rectly stated Botswana's situation. The 
program you objected to, originally 
planned to improve the water supply to 
drought-stricken northern villages, was 
officially terminated on May 21, 1992. In 
fact, the government suspended it in 
January 1991 and later abandoned it en- 
tirely on the recommendation of the 
World Conservation Union, whose ad- 
vice Botswana had solicited. Rather 
than being condemned, Botswana 
should be cited as an example of a coun- 

try that takes responsible action. 
Botsweletse Sebele 
Botswana Ambassador to the U.S. 
Washington 


Differences Need Not Divide 


CONGRATULATIONS TO STROBE TALBOTT 
for his fine column “The Birth of the 
Global Nation” [America Asroap, July 
20]. Last year scholars, diplomats and 
activists from 36 countries assembled 
near Stockholm for a world summit on 
global governance. The events in Yugo- 





slavia underscore the need for another 

such summit to create a new, more ef- 

fective U.N., one that will have the pow- 

er to stop wars and arbitrate disputes 
between national groups. 

Walter Hoffmann 

Executive Vice President 

World Federalist Association 

Washington 


MORE THAN A CENTURY AGO, BAHA’U'L- 

lah, prophet-founder of the Baha’i faith, 

declared, “The earth is but one country 
and mankind its citizens.” 

Robert C. Henderson, Secretary-General 

National Spiritual Assembly of the 

Baha ts of the U.S. 

Wilmette, Il. 


THE CONCEPT OF THE “CITIZEN OF THE 

world” goes back more than two millen- 

niums to Socrates, who, according to 

Plutarch, said, “I am not an Athenian or 
a Greek but a citizen of the world.” 

Gunther Bienes 

Havre de Grace, Md. 


A Vanished Culture 
CONGRATULATIONS TO ROBERT HUGHES | 
for his excellent article on the exhibit | 
“Al-Andalus: The Art of Islamic Spain” 








{Arr, July 20]. Centuries of Eurocentric 
thought have made it easy for Americans 
to forget the contributions of the Arabs, 
who are responsible for advances in the 
sciences, arts, poetry, mathematics, 
medicine and other areas. Your story has 
helped us all remember the positive im- 
pact Islamic civilization has had on our 
Western heritage. 


Ramsey Taylor 
Washington 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building * Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 


Fax number: (212) 522-0601 


Letters should include the writer's full name 
address and home telephone 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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TIME 


is ready to make time for you. 
Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 





Now there’s American Express® 
Travelers Cheques for Two. Either 
of you can use them because both of 
you have signed them. So the peace 
of mind you've always enjoyed can 
now be shared with another. And 
they're accepted everywhere our 


regular Cheques are, which is pretty 


much everywhere. Don’t leave home 


without them.” 





who sometimes see the world a bit differently. 
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{ ACar Of Such Diplomacy Eve 
And Transmission Have An Ong 




















llow us to interpret. 
In the split second before 
every shift, the automatic 
transmission, via the Electronic Control 
Unit (pictured here in the top right cor- 


ner), sends a signal to the engine telling 


i The ng 
vi Dialog 


it to delay ignition timing. This momen- 


tarily reduces engine torque, enabling 


the transmission to 


* 
PWR 


shift smoothly through 


ECT 
NORM 





each of the four gears. 
Even the hydraulic pressure within the 
transmission is also electronically 
monitored and controlled for more 
accurate clutch performance. 

In layman’ terms, this sim- 
ply means that every 


shift is executed 





Lexus 


The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 


with impeccable manners 
to minimize any lurching 
or slips. All you feel is 
the silken transition from 
sitting at a standstill to 
cruising comfortably at 
freeway speeds. And vice versa. 
For life in the fast lane (pardon 
the cliché), just switch the trans- 
mission to power mode. The 
® , vax 
all-aluminum, 32-valve V8 is 
then allowed to wind out the revs, 


taking full advantage of the LS400’s 





wide powerband. Perfect for passing 


semi-trucks, city buses and, lest we 
forget, those little red sports cars. 

At this point you might want to 

ask, while all this emphasis 

on transmissions 


conversing 








with engines is fine for improving 
performance, what about efficiency? 
We're glad you asked. Because with 
4.0 liters and all, the LS400 still 
enjoys respectable gas mileage* 
So now that we've brought you 
completely up to speed on all the 
benefits of a car that talks with itself, 
youre probably more prepared than 
ever to talk with your Lexus dealer. 


Where, we hope, further negotiations 







will transpire. 


more information, call 800-872-5398 (800-USA-LEXUS). *1992 EPA estimated mileage 18/23 City/Highway. See your Lexus dealer for details 








LensCrafters 


FeatherWates’ 
Bring You 
Lighter Weight 
For Greater 
Comfort 


Exclusive FeatherWates°® 
offer a higher standard of 
comfort in eyewear be- 
cause they are dramati- 
cally lighter than ordinary 
glasses. And LensCrafters, 
America’s leading one- 
hour eyewear store, has 
the technology to custom- 
craft your “light-as-a- 
feather” glasses in about 
an hour. Experience the 
comfort of glasses you will 
hardly know you're 
wearing. 


Call 1-800-522-LENS 
(5367) for your nearest 
LensCrafters. 


TeatheWates: 


Lighter Weight, 
Greater Comfort 
In About An Hour 


Copyright, 1992 LensCrafters 








SCORECARD 


Bush campaign spokes- 
woman Torie Clarke last 
week criticized Clinton 
and Gore for indulging in 
Samily therapy. Said she: 
“Real men don't get on the 
couch.”’ That depends, of 
course, on one’s party 
affiliation. A Campaign 
Guide for Real Men: 


R: Dread the couch 

D: Dread August, when 
therapists are away 

R: Brandish lifetime N.R.A. 


memberships 

D: Boast about high A.D.A. 
ratings 

R: Campaign at stock-car 
races 

D: Take the family along 
on the campaign bus 

R: Blame government for 


problems 

D: Blame the rich 

R: Go hunting 

D: Play softball 

R: Never eat broccoli 

D: Have a favorite broccoli 
recipe 

R: Get sick in Japan 

D: Get sick in Mexico 

R: Hold press conferences 

D: Schmooze with 
Donahue 

R: Prefer Sousa 

D: Prefer Fleetwood Mac 

R: Protect women 

D: Elect women 
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EARLY WARNING: The U.S. 
prevented a terrorist 
incident during the Gulf War 
thanks to this bounty 
program 


GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO 





Skip the Title 


IF JIM BAKER TAKES OVER MANAGEMENT OF THE SPUTTERING 
Bush re-election campaign, Deputy Secretary LAWRENCE 
EAGLEBURGER will fill his shoes at State. Even so, President 
Bush is unlikely to nominate Eagleburger as his new Sec- 
retary of State. A former ambassador to Yugoslavia, Eagle- 
burger has become a subject of the House Banking Com- 
mittee inquiry into charges that the Reagan and Bush 
Administrations improperly allowed Iraq to use U.S. funds 
and sensitive American technology to build its war ma- 
chine. The committee is also probing Eagleburger’s actions 
as a onetime director of a Yugoslav bank that was later 
convicted of money laundering. Eagleburger has not been 
linked directly to any illegal or improper activities. But 
rather than endure the messy publicity that confirmation 
hearings would generate in the midst of the election sea- 
son, Bush will probably ask Eagleburger to soldier on as 
Acting Secretary. 


Here’s the Thing: He Was Rude 

NOW THAT ROSS PEROT HAS AGREED TO TESTIFY NEXT WEEK 
before the Senate committee investigating the iA issue, many 
families of missing veterans will tune in eagerly. They are 
likely to be disappointed. Senate sources say Perot, who has 
claimed to have evidence of live Mias, had nothing persuasive 
to offer in the six-hour deposition he gave them in Dallas last 
month. Instead, they say, he spent most of his time complain- 
ing about his relationship with George Bush, calling the Presi- 
dent a fair-weather friend who wouldn't return his phone 
calls, 


The Terrorist Bounty Hunters 

WHEN IT COMES TO BLOCKING TERRORIST PLOTS, THE U.S. HAS 
learned, cold cash works. Since 1989, the State Department 
has run an interagency task force, called Rewards Program 
for Terrorism Information, that pays bounties for tips on at- 
tack plans. So far the task force, which combines the efforts of 
the National Security Agency, the rei and cia, Interpol and 
other agencies, has been contacted by snitches in 60 nations 
and has paid more than $2 million in bounties. Its most dra- 
matic coup: a tip during the Gulf War that Saddam's agents 
planned to attack a U.S. airline installation in Bangkok. Says a 
State Department official: “We were able to prevent an attack 
in which probably hundreds of lives would have been lost.” 
Reward: $1 million. 


GM to GE: Japan Does It Better 

GENERAL MOTORS IS REVIEWING ALL CONTRACTS WITH ITS 
5,000 suppliers in search of ways to firm up quality while trim- 
ming as much as $4 billion, or 13%, from its $30 billion parts- 
and-supplies budget. As a result, its longtime relationship 
with GENERAL ELECTRIC is on the line. AGM supplier since the 
1920s, GE makes 60 million tiny light bulbs every year for GM 
dashboard displays, trunks and glove compartments. Now GM 
has located a Japanese company whose light bulbs cost 20% 
more but last 40% longer, and it has challenged GE to close the 
savings gap. a 
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TAKING CHARGE: Deputy 
Secretary Eagleburger— 
likely to do the big job 
without the big title 


CAMPAIGN QUIZ 


Which U.S. 

Presidents 
beat these 
candidates to win 
the White House? 


A Henry Clay 
B William Jennings 
Bryan 
C Thomas Dewey 
(gp61) wena, 


A Arey pue (pP61) 
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GE ON THE LINE: General 
Motors says it can get that 
dashboard glow from Japan 
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ACCUSED: Former 
Defense Secretary 
Clark Clifford, left, and 
his partner Robert 
Altman—yet another 
case of “What did they 
know, and when did 
they know it?” 
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An Icon Falls in 
The B.C.C.1. Scandal 


Clark Clifford is indicted as a front 
for the notorious bank 


THE BANK OF CREDIT & COMMERCE INTERNATIONAL 
hascost depositors around the world billions in losses, 
ensnared officials in scores of countries in corrupt 
money-laundering schemes and acted like a govern- 
ment unto itself. Now its criminal operations have led 
to the indictment ofan 85-year-old man witha reputa- 
tion for rectitude and a distinguished five-decade ca- 
reer. New York State and federal authorities have 
charged Clark Clifford, the patrician lawyer who has 
counseled every Democratic U.S. President since Har- 
ry Truman, and his partner-protégé, Robert Altman, 
with conspiracy todefraud by helping B.C.C.I. secretly 
buy and control two large U.S. banks. In a parallel 
move, the Federal Reserve announced that it hasstart- 
ed a civil action against the pair. Clifford faces up to 
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Saas 
POISON PEN 


nine years and Altman up to31 years in prison, as well 
as millions in fines and penalties, if convicted. They 
vehemently denied the charges as “meanspirited” 
and based wholly on “circumstantial evidence.” 

Simultaneous probes by the office of New York 
District Attorney Robert Morgenthau, the Justice De- 
partment and the Federal Reserve indicate that Clif- 
ford, as chairman of First American, and Altman, as 
president, acted as knowing front men for B.C.C.L. 
founder Agha Hasan Abedi, falsifying documents and 
lying to authorities. The twoare also charged with us- 
ing First American's 1987 purchase of National Bank 
of Georgia as a vehicle for transferring huge and un- 
merited profits to B.C.C.L, all under Abedi’s direction. 

Why would they do it? The civil and criminal ac- 
tions suggest one answer: $32 million in cash and 
stock awarded to Clifford and Altman in a sweetheart 
transaction engineered by Abedi and concealed by 
the two from the Fed and even their own board of di- 
rectors. The prosecutors allege the deal was a bribe, 
as was part of the $17 million their law firm charged 
as legal counsel for B.C.C.1. and First American. 

The federal and state indictments bring new 
breadth and scope to the image of B.C.C.I. as a huge 
criminal enterprise that corrupted bank officers, 











“IT’S AMAZING...” 
The spokesman at New 
York’s Kennedy Airport 
was incredulous that ev- 
eryone on this gutted 
plane had survived. The 
fire aboard TWA Flight 
843 erupted in the rear of 
the L-1011 jumbo jet as it 
was about to lift off for 
San Francisco with 292 
aboard. The pilot aborted 
the takeoff, the plane 
crashed through a run- 
way barrier and the crew 
chuted out the passengers 
with expert precision; 55 
people suffered minor in- 
juries. Other air travelers 
were not so lucky. A Thai 
jetliner carrying 113 peo- 
ple reportedly slammed 
into a Himalayan moun- 
tainside as it approached 
Katmandu, Nepal; all are 
feared dead. In Nanjing, 
China, at least 100 died in 
a takeoff crash. 


government officials and journalists. Criminal 


counts against the bank, shut down by regulators 
last July, included specific allegations that B.C.C.L. 
bribed government and banking officials in 10 
countries. A B.C.C.I. director, Sheik Kamal Adham, 
last week became the second prominent Saudi to be 
caught up in the scandal; last month Sheik Khalid 
bin Mahfouz, head of the largest commercial bank 
in Saudi Arabia, was indicted in New York. (See re- 
lated story on page 40.) zz 


Steeltown Standoff _ 


In Pittsburgh’s 10-week newspaper 
strike, many side with the unions 


“THIS IS STILL A LABOR TOWN!” THAT’S THE SORT 
of headline that could well have run in Pittsburgh— 
if only the city's two major dailies weren't shut 
down by a strike. To protest a plan to cut 450 of 605 
Teamster positions, delivery-truck drivers walked 
out on May 17 against the Pittsburgh Press Co., 
which publishes the Pittsburgh Press (circ. 209,000 
daily, 556,000 Sunday) and prints and distributes 
the separately owned Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (circ. 
154,000 daily). 

Last week the papers attempted to use replace- 
ment workers—“scabs” in union vernacular—to de- 
liver editions printed in Canada. Although just 15% 
(about the national average) of the Pittsburgh work 
force is unionized, the company’s use of fill-ins—as 
well as an outside security force dressed in military- 
style uniforms and combat boots—struck the wrong 








chord in a city that’s marking the centennial of the 
1892 Homestead Strike, in which 10 steelworkers 
were shot by Pinkerton security guards at Andrew 
Carnegie’s factory just outside town. Readers 
burned papers, and advertisers displayed signs pro- 
claiming that they were not doing business with the 


newspaper company. Even Mayor Sophie Masloff 


canceled her subscriptions. After two days of fight- 
ing on the picket lines, vandalizing of trucks and a 
march on Pittsburgh Press headquarters by 3,000 
demonstrators, the company agreed to stop publish- 
ing the papers. The next day, both sides met with 
federal mediators, 

Until unions and management work out an agree- 
ment, the city will have to get by without want ads, 
crossword puzzles, theater reviews and movie list- 
ings—the latter two a disaster for local box offices. But 
lost business hasn't been enough to shift sympathy to- 
ward the company at a time when everyone in town 
seems to know someone who's out of a job & 


Hung Up on Tailhook 


Newly found snapshots add a sordid 
chapter to the Navy sex scandal 


JUST AS U.S. NAVY OFFICIALS THOUGHT THEY HAD 
swamped the embarrassing Tailhook affair with a 
wave of new ship announcements and a major reor- 
ganization plan, the scandal bobbed right back to 
the surface. Investigators in San Diego discovered a 
cache of several rolls of film that showed the man- 
handling of a 17-year-old girl who was partly dis- 
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AVOSMINNHOAMIN—VONOHNYLS 


oie 
66 We've never 
said to the 
press that he’s 
a philandering, 
pot-smoking 
draft dodger. 99 
6¢The way you 
just did? 99 
6¢The way | 
just did. 99 


—Exchange between 
Mary Matalin, Aus/- 
campaign political 
director, and Kevin 
Sack, reporter for the 
New York Times 
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traditional style 
his party’s 
electoral victory in 
Japan’s upper 
house. The Liberal 
Democratic victory 
comes in the face 
of a controversial 
law to send troops 
overseas, a shaky 
economy and low 
voter turnout. 


GOING SWIMMINGLY? 
Asmiling Saddam 
takes a dip in the Tigris 
to mark his claimed 
“victory” in the 
showdown over U.N. 
inspectors. 
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robed by a corridorful of rowdy Navy and Marine 
aviators at the 1991 Tailhook Association conven- 
tion in the Las Vegas Hilton Hotel. The snapshots 
detail an episode in which the hopelessly inebriated 
teenager staggers down the hall while drunken offi- 
cers tear off parts of her clothing. A hotel guard fi- 
nally leads the girl away as a Navy officer zestfully 
waves her jeans and panties. 

Possibly even more embarrassing to the Navy 
was a videotape record of one of the Tailhook work- 
shops that took place two hours earlier that same 
day, in which senior Navy brass—including Chief 
of Naval Operations Frank Kelso and former Navy 
Secretary H. Lawrence Garrett III—sat by as Navy 
officers jeered the idea of women in combat. “By 
not taking a stand at this moment, these gentlemen 
created an atmosphere conducive to what hap- 
pened afterward,” said a Navy officer who wit- 
nessed the incident. =z 


You Blinked! 
No, You Did! 


Iraq and the U.S. step back from the 
brink—for now 


GEORGE BUSH AND SADDAM HUSSEIN HAVE THIS 
much in common: each wants to keep his job, and 
each would like to be rid of the other. They've been 
doing their best on both fronts. After days of hard 
negotiation at the United Nations, the three-week 
showdown over whether a U.N. inspection team 
would gain access to the Iraqi Agriculture Ministry 
ended. Baghdad agreed to admit a team of inspec- 
tors—with one important catch: the building would 
still be barred to inspectors from the U.S. or any 
other nation that fought Iraq in the Gulf War. 
George Bush quickly called the agreement a 
“cave-in” by Saddam. In part, it was. Saddam relent- 
ed in the face of signs 
that the U.S. was 
reaching for its guns. 
Over the weekend, 
with the carrier /nde- 
pendence already in 
the Persian Gulf, the 
Pentagon moved the 
Saratoga to the east- 
ern Mediterranean 
and dispatched Patri- 
ot launchers and mis- 
siles to Kuwait. But 
Baghdad's two-steps- 
forward-one-step- 
back confrontation 
with Washington al- 
lowed Saddam for 
the first time have a 
say in the makeup of 
a U.N. inspection 
team. It also let him 
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claim a triumph over the U.S. By the time the U.N. 
team entered the building on Tuesday—as three in- 
spectors, two of them American, waited outside—the 
Iraqis had had five days to remove any incriminating 
materials. To no one’s surprise, the inspectors found 
nothing. 

Baghdad's compromise left the U.S. without a 
clear policy for getting Saddam to observe the 
cease-fire that he has been violating for months in 
ways large and small. Among the largest has been 
his mounting assault on Shi'ite rebels in southern 
Iraq. As one countermove, Secretary of State James 
Baker met in Washington with leaders of the Iraqi 
opposition, At the U.N., Britain, France and the U.S. 
are drawing up a new resolution to authorize force 
if the Shi'ite crackdown is not stopped. 

Bush has pointedly left open the possibility of fu- 
ture military action. To back up his point, on Friday 
the Pentagon announced that the U.S. will send 
2,400 Army troops to Kuwait over the next three 
weeks for training exercises. Saddam may think 
that the President’s political weakness at home will 
make it more difficult for him to muster support for 
renewed action against Iraq—and at the same time 
more damaging for him to give the impression of 
being powerless in the face of Iraqi provocations. 
Bush may have been thinking along the same lines 
last week when he insisted that Saddam will be 
made to comply with all terms of the cease-fire. Said 
the President: ‘‘He may not know it, but he’s going 
to do it.” (See related story on page 30.) a 


Back from Moscow 


East Germany’s Honecker returns to 
a unified land—and criminal charges 


THE CLENCHED-FIST SALUTE AND THE PINCHED 
smile were familiar, but the performance was mere 
bravado. Erich Honecker, 79, once the leader of the 
defunct German Democratic Republic, made a small 
show of defiance as he walked out of the Chilean 
embassy in Moscow after seven months spent in 
asylum there. Only a small crowd of supporters 
were on hand as he left for Berlin, where he can ex- 
pect to stand trial on 49 charges of manslaughter. 
The indictments stem from the deaths of East Ger- 
mans trying to flee across the old inter-German bor- 
der, a zone that Honecker ordered fortified with 
mines and trip-wired “scatter guns” in the 1970s, 
The communist leader's extradition was the result 
of months of arduous negotiations between Germa- 
ny, Russia and Chile, and it finally came about after 
personal talks between German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl and Chilean President Patricio Aylwin. The 
trial is unlikely to start until October at the earliest, 
but many fear it could prove politically messy, even 
stirring up unwanted memories of the Nuremberg 
trials. Meanwhile, newly discovered East German 
military files reveal that at least 350 people, double 
the previously known number, died while trying to 
reach the West. According to German television, 
the former communist regime covered up some of 
the fatalities by telling families of the victims that 
their loved ones escaped successfully. i 
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Some more personal. 


There are always those you'd like to see more of. And that's 
exactly what you get with the Kodak Fun Saver telefoto 35 camera. 
A built-in telephoto lens takes pictures nearly two-and-one-half 
times closer than ordinary cameras. Yet it's remarkably easy 
to use. It comes ready to shoot, preloaded with Kodak 
film. What better way to get a great picture. And get 


Ra a little closer. 


Get all the fun on film. 







KODAK COMMITMENT As part of our environ 
to return the cameras to Kodiak for recycling 
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Its not about 
fixi ng old windows. 


Its about 
opening new doors. 


OS/2® 2.0 is more than a new version. It’s a new vision. 
\ true operating system that takes your DOS, Windows™ 
and OS/2 applic: ations beyond the limitations of the 
past—lets you do more with them than you ever could 
with DOS or DOS with Windows. 

Unlike Windows, OS/2 2.0 can run multiple DOS, 
Windows and OS/2 applications at the same time, in 
separate windows on the same screen. Print a document 
and calculate a spreadsheet while you create a new 
letter. Use icons to print documents without even open- 
ing the program. You can even “cut and paste” between 
any applications—the possibilitie s are endless. And 
with OS/2 Crash Protection” each running application 
is protected from the next, so if one goes down it wont 
affect the others. 

Of course, there’s a graphical interface that makes 
OS/2 easy to install, learn and use—the Workplace 
Shell” But mi aybe the best part is that for less than the 
cost of DOS and Windows. you get the capabilities of 
both. Plus all the added bene bits of OS/2 2.0—including 
Adobe Type Manager™ So for a whole ¢ 
lot less, OS/2 2.0 gives you a whole 
lot more. 

For an IBM authorized dealer 
near you, or to order OS/2 2.0 from 


IBM. call 1 800 3-IBM-OS2* 


Introducing OS/2 2.0. 


* Runs DOS, Windows and OS/2 applications from a single system. 
* OS/2 Crash Protection helps shield applications from each other. 
* Now pre-installed on PS/2® Models 56 and 57. 

* Supported on most IBM-compatible 386 SX PCs and above. 

* To order OS/2 2.0, call 1 800 3-IBM-0S2. 








} OW TIMELESS IS THE BEAUTY OF THE NEW MAZDA MX-6? 
CALL US IN 2030 A.D. Once in a great while a car comes along with such timeless 
beauty, such intrepid performance, you cant help but make predictions. % Introducing the 
all-new 1993 Mazda MX-6 LS. A car that will do more than just survive the passage of time. It will 


embrace it. With classic good looks that will remain classic for a lot of tomorrows. A 164-horsepower 

















V6 engine that will make time fly while you're having fun. And a generous expanse of interior 





room to make your journey through the years a comfortable one. x Of course, just because 
the Mazda MX-6 LS has the markings of a collector's item doesnt mean you 


should stash one away for 38 years. After all, who could wait that long? 


THE 1993 MAZDA MX-6 LS 

The MX-6 LS offers a 2.5L, 24-valve, DOHC V6 engine. Driver’s- 

side air bag and 4-wheel disc brakes. Plus optional leather seating 
| surfaces.” And a 36-month/50,000-mile limited warranty 
with no-deductible, “bumper-to-bumper” protection. 
i} See your dealer for details. Fora free brochure 
I! onthe MX-6 or any new Mazda, call 
1-800-639-1000 
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IT JUST FEELS RIGHT. 
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Airlift for Humanity 





With 1.5 million Somalis facing 
starvation, the U.N. moves to help 


FOR MONTHS, THE MYTHICAL FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE 
Apocalypse—Conquest, Slaughter, Famine and 
Death—have run wild in Somalia. After 19 months of 
war and a long drought, 1.5 million of the country’s 
estimated 6 million people face imminent starvation. 
Only an urgent plea by Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali prompted the U.N. Security Council to 
authorize a broad plan to break the stranglehold that 
armed factions have on the African nation. Under its 
terms, if the Somalis refuse to accept a U.N. force to 
protect supplies and relief workers, the U.N. “would 
not exclude other means” of carrying out its mis- 
sion—an unprecedented threat. 

This week an emergency airlift is to begin deliv- 
ering food throughout the country, and a technical 
team will arrive in Mogadishu to assess the needs 
for a return to peace; 50 cease-fire observers from 
10 nations are already in the capital. But the U.N. 
will not begin distribution of food and aid without 
the security provided by a 500-man Pakistani battal- 
ion, on standby since April. So far General Moham- 
med Farrah Aidid, one of two rivals destroying the 
country they would govern, has balked at accepting 
armed blue helmets. 

Boutros-Ghali, an Egyptian, told the Security 
Council that Africans resented the U.N. rush into 
“the rich man's war” in Yugoslavia while it showed 
little urgency in helping Somalia, which a U.S. disas- 
ter official calls “the single worst crisis in the world 
today. People are dying in the thousands daily.” 

The U.N. plan to divide Somalia into four sectors 
aims to wrest control of the country from brigands 
in lawless Mogadishu, where last week a ship load- 





ed with 8,000 tons of food was forced to pay a daily 
“security fee” of $4,000 until off-loading costs were 


| negotiated. An additional 7,000 tons of food is held 


hostage in warehouses, But the airlift is only a stop- 
gap. The cure is an end to bloodshed and the begin- 
ning of reconciliation. a 


ET CETERA 

ABOUT FACE Hoping to flush insurgents from the 
bush, draw them to the negotiating table and end a 
two-decade-old rebellion, newly elected Philippine 
President Fidel Ramos has proposed legalizing the 
Communist Party to allow its members to partici- 
pate openly in the political process. So far, rebel 
leaders have not rushed forth with white flags. They 
question Ramos’ sincerity, recalling his cold-war- 
rior reputation and tough line on negotiations when 
he was armed forces chief. They want more political 
reforms and more progress against poverty. 


BUSINESS 


Struggling Back 
Into the Black 


Ford and Chrysler make some 
money for a change 


DETROIT FINALLY HAD SOMETHING TO SMILE ABOUT. 
After 15 months of record-breaking losses that were 
included in last year’s total of $7.5 billion for the 
U.S. auto industry, both Ford and Chrysler report- 
ed solid second-quarter earnings gains totaling 
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FLIGHT FROM 

DEATH: Brutal drought 
and devastating civil 
war threaten the lives 
of Somalia's people. 
This woman, seeking 
survival in a camp in 
Kenya, is one of 
800,000 who have 
fled the twin scourges. 
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GIVE ME YOUR ACTIVE, YOUR AFFLUENT. . . When businesses 
choose celebrities to endorse their products, they generally opt for 
world-class sports figures or gorgeous starlets, But a travel-indus- 
try ad campaign now airing on Japanese television may prove that 
graying world leaders of debatable sex appeal can sell with all the 
pizazz of a Vanna White. Developed by Go*USA, a tourism-indus- 
try trade group, the commercial features none other than Presi- 
dent George Bush promoting the U.S. asa vacation paradise. Over 
images of rolling lawns and sandy beaches, Bush touts Hawaii, 
homegrown Dixieland jazz and, in an endearingly shameless 


display of personal preference, the wonders of Maine and Texas. 

The same ad (minus the Japanese subtitles) appeared on 
British television earlier this year and was a resounding suc- 
cess. As a result, Go*USA decided to export the commercial to 
Japan. Last year, taking advantage of a weak dollar, 3.3 million 
Japanese visitors flocked to the States, creating a near $10 bil- 
lion U.S. trade surplus in travel and tourism with Japan alone. 
The travel business and the Commerce Department hope the 
Bush ad will lure even greater numbers of big spenders to Amer- 
ican shores in 1992. 


VICIOUS KILLER 
Algae, microscop- 
ic plants that live 
in water, some- 
times give off poi- 
sons that kill fish. 
They hide on the 
bottom, detect 
fish overhead, 
then emerge to re- 
lease their toxins. 
They also feed off 
fluids that come 
from the fish. 


$680 million. And the government of China put in 
an order to the U.S. Big Three for $130 million 
worth of utility trucks and minivans—about what 
they sell during a full year in Japan. 

Though Chrysler's hot-selling Viper muscle car 
($50,000) and Grand Cherokee sports utility vehicle 
($20,000) were on the market during part of the re- 
porting period, these profits—the first since the re- 
cession began in 1990—came less from new product 
than from continuing cost-cutting programs and re- 
ductions in rebates and discounted fleet sales. Even 
so, there were encouraging signs that both compa- 
nies might extend their winning streak. Ford's con- 
servatively restyled Taurus has come up a winner 
in the high-volume midsize-sedan market and is 
steadily gaining on Honda’s Accord as the nation's 
best-selling car. Chrysler has nothing but new prod- 
ucts to come, including its own line of sleek midsize 
LH sedans to be introduced this fall. 

A single quarter, of course, does not guarantee a 
full year’s comeback. Citing the U.S. economy’s ane- 
mic 1.4% growth in gross domestic product, Ford’s 
chairman, Harold Poling, warned that his company 
intended to stockpile its winnings against a tradi- 
tionally weak third quarter and refused even to chip 
in a dividend boost for shareholders. General Mo- 
tors is expected to remain in the losers’ column 
when it reports its quarterly earnings this week, 
mainly because of huge write-offs from its troubled 
Hughes defense subsidiary. “We haven't had any 
real recovery yet,” cautions Shearson Lehman ana- 
lyst Joseph Phillippi. “The automakers are not do- 
ing badly, but they're still struggling.” But for a 
change, the only red in Detroit's auto shops was to 
be found on its sporty new convertibles. oT 


ET CETERA 
LESS THAN EUPHORIC Stung by heavy losses and 
highly critical of management, many of the Names 
(as investors are known) who make up the Lloyd's 
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insurance market had long demanded the resigna- 
tion of chairman David Coleridge, 60. Last week 
Coleridge stepped down and nominated as his suc- 
cessor David Rowland, 58, chief executive of the 
Sedgwick Group, an insurance firm. Since Rowland 
is considered a close associate of the former cro, 
dissident Names are less than euphoric. 


Cow’s Milk and Diabetes 
It may act as a trigger in some 


genetically sensitive people 


IN A SENSE, SCIENTISTS ALREADY KNOW WHAT 
causes juvenile-onset diabetes, a disease that af- 
flicts about 1.5 million Americans. For some reason, 
the body’s immune system attacks and destroys 
insulin-producing cells in the pancreas. Without insu- 
lin, the body is unable to process sugar into energy. 
Even with daily insulin shots, diabetics run a high risk 
of blindness, kidney failure and heart disease. But 
why does the immune system go on the attack? 

A report in the New England Journal of Medicine 
says the culprit may be cow's milk, and the process 
a bizarre case of mistaken identity. Doctors at the 
Hospital for Sick Children in Toronto found that the 
diabetics had a much higher than normal level of 
antibodies to a protein in cow's milk called bovine 
serum albumin; their bodies have targeted the pro- 
tein as an invader to be destroyed. By a terrible coin- 
cidence, a section of this milk protein is almost 
identical to a protein on the surface of insulin- 
producing cells. When these people are sensitized 
to milk, the theory goes, they are also sensitized to 
their own cells, leading to the cells’ destruction. 

The link has not been proved yet, and the re- 
searchers know that genetics also plays a crucial 
role. So too may other environmental factors, in- 






















‘We Can't Tell You What He'll Be 


| Listening To A Year From Now. 
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But With Eveready” Rechargeables, 
He Could Be Listening To It On 
The Same Set Of Batteries. 


Chances are, techno-pop will replace rap before 

you have to replace Eveready® Rechargeables. 
Even though rechargeables don’t last as long per 
use as alkaline batteries, they’re a great value in 


lA 


the long run. In fact, Eveready® Rechargeables 
can be recharged and used over and over again.* 


BS ahi 


To recharge, just pop your AAA, AA, C, D or 9V 
Eveready® Rechargeable batteries in our 3- or 5-hour 
chargers and soon you'll be set to go. Keep a spare 
* pair in the charger and you'll always be prepared. 





So look for Eveready® Rechargeables. You'll 
save money, not to mention a few trips to 
the store. And that should be music to 
your ears. 


"In laboratory tests, Eveready* Rechargeables 
were recharged 500 tin 
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THE WEEK 


AIR LIFT 

The cult of cleavage 
knows no limits 
when it comes to 
capitalizing on fears 
of inadequacy. So for 
the poor souls who 
aren't endowed like 
Sophia Loren (i.e., 
most women who 
aren't lingerie 
models) but still have 
to put on a swimsuit 
once in a while, Cole 
of California offers 
an inflatable bikini 
featuring a plastic 
pump that air-tanks 
the top. Cost? An 
eye-catching $72. 





OUT OF THE JUNGLE: 
A goatlike mammal is 
just one of several 
unsuspected new 
species found in the 
wilds of Southeast Asia 


9) 
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cluding chemicals. But if the cow's milk connection 
is established—and it will take five to 10 years of re- 
search—eliminating milk from infants’ diets might 
dramatically cut the incidence of this severest form 
of diabetes. La 


Journey Into Vietnam’s 
Lost World 


An expedition finds several new 
creatures, including a kind of goat 
IT IS HARD TO IMAGINE THAT MUCH OF SCIENTIFIC 


interest would be left in the once pristine jungles of 


Vietnam, site of almost uninterrupted warfare from 
the 1940s through the mid-'70s. The conflict with 
the U.S., with its carpet-bombing and wholesale 
spraying of Agent Orange, was especially devastat- 
ing. Thus it was something of a surprise that the 
first scientific foray deep into the Vu Quang Nature 
Reserve, near Laos, found what amounts to a “lost 
world” of animal and plant species. 

The most exciting discovery: a large, horned 
mammal that may be a kind of goat. Scientists 
brought out bones and skin samples to help them 
find out where it fits in the evolutionary puzzle. The 
expedition, sponsored by the World Wildlife Fund, 
also brought back sightings or specimens of two 
new species of bird, one new kind of fish, and a pre- 
viously unknown, yellow-shelled tortoise—and 
there are probably more new creatures to be found. 
A follow-up expedition is already inthe works. 


ET CETERA 
WORTHLESS AND DEADLY Premature babies are often 
plagued with health problems, so women who start 
labor too early frequently take a drug called rito- 
drine to stop their contractions. But a study in the 
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New England Journal of Medicine has found that 
though ritodrine is the only drug approved for that 
purpose by the Food and Drug Administration, it is 
actually close to useless—while its side effects, in- 
cluding fluid in the lungs, can in rare cases lead to 
death. The rpa is pondering its next move. 


BIG-MONEY SAVE Scientists hate NAsa’s proposed 
space station because it is almost useless for sci- 
ence. Some legislators hate it because it will cost 
$30 billion at a minimum. But other legislators, and 
aerospace contractors, love it because it means jobs, 
hefty profits and continuing American technologi- 
cal pre-eminence. Last week the lovers triumphed 
as the House approved $1.73 billion to keep the proj- 
ect alive for another year, defeating an amendment 
that would have shut down the undertaking. 


CANCER VACCINE If caught early, the skin cancer 
called malignant melanoma is curable. If not, it’s al- 
most always fatal. But a new treatment under study 
at the John Wayne Cancer Institute in Santa Moni- 
ca, Calif., appears at least to prolong lives. Research- 
ers injected patients with a tuberculosis vaccine 
mixed with melanoma cells. Result: average surviv- 
al went from seven to 23 months, with some staying 
cancer free for eight years. The doctors warn that 
an approved vaccine could take a decade. 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Honey, | Sent the 
Kids to Oxford 


The Disney-Merchant Ivory alliance 
blends highbrow with no-brow 


THE FAX LINES WERE RATTLING, THE TABLOIDS WERE 
tattling, the gossips were thrown for a loop. Not since 
Arthur Miller wed Marilyn Monroe had Hollywood 
seen so unlikely a marriage of high and low popular 
art. This time the betrothed were two companies rec- 
ognized as the best in their very different lines of mov- 
iemaking: Merchant Ivory Productions, the indepen- 
dent team responsible for such stately dramas as A 
Room with a View and Howards End, and the Walt 
Disney Studios, ace hucksters of no-brow cinema. 
Disney agreed to co-finance and distribute Merchant 
Ivory’s films for the next three years. 

Studio boss Jeffrey Katzenberg has promised his 
new producers total artistic freedom. In Hollywood, 
though, where Disney is notorious for tinkering with 
every aspect of production, cynics wondered when 
the honeymoon would sour. And what films might the 
Merchant Ivory team make for Disney? The /mpor- 
tance of Being Ernest Scared Stupid? Three Men and a 
Portrait of a Lady? Howard the Duck's End? 

Yet the deal made sense from two angles: quality 
and quantity. Katzenberg, who thinks today’s movies 
are worse than ever, was truly touched by the art and 
heart of owards End. He also knows that Disney, like 
any big studio, needs product, and Merchant Ivory is 
the most prolific of boutique moviemakers, produc- 
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ing over 30 films during their 30-year partnership. 

Their first Disney venture, Jefferson in Paris, will 
be out next year. Ifthe role of Thomas Jefferson is giv- 
en to, say, Merchant Ivory veteran Christopher Reeve 
and not, say, Pauly Shore, even Hollywood insiders 
will agree that this dangerous liaison could also be the 
beginning of a beautiful marriage. a 


Ice-T Melts 


Facing continuing attacks, the 
rapper yanks his antipolice anthem 


IT MANAGED TO ENRAGE A LOT OF PEOPLE, FROM 
small-town police officers to congressional leaders 
to a former National Security Council aide named 
Oliver North. It put actor Charlton Heston in a 
prominent new role as the Tipper Gore of Beverly 
Hills. The stormy controversy revolved around rap 
star Ice-T’s Cop Killer, a song that, many argue, con- 
dones murder and fuels hatred of police officers. 
Last week the L.A. rapper, who made a foray into 
heavy metal on his latest album, Body Count, moved 
to withdraw Cop Killer from that record. 

Ice-T said he made the decision on his own as a 
response to the growing wave of protest against the 
album's distributor, Warner Bros. Records, and its 
parent company, Time Warner. The rapper claims 
that Warner Bros. Records staff members had re- 
ceived death threats, Police groups had called for a 
boycott not only of the album but of all Time Warner 
products. Some record stores had already pulled 
Body Count off their shelves. 

The company has ceased manufacturing the al- 
bum in its current version and has asked retailers 
to return unsold CDs and cassettes to Warner Bros. 
Records for full credit. The company will reissue 
the album, minus the Cop Killer track, in the next 
few weeks. But Ice-T fans will still be able to get 
their hands on the single. The rapper said he'll give 
away old versions of Body Count at concerts. “T'll 
bring it back to South Central,” he proclaimed, re- 





ferring to L.A.’s riot-torn neighborhood. i 





OLYMPICS 


No Sure Bets 


U.S. athletes find the competition 
keener than anticipated 


IN BASKETBALL, OF COURSE, THE REST OF THE 
world pleaded nolo contendere: no team came 
within 33 points of the Dream Team during the 
first week of the Olympics. But plenty of other al- 
legedly sure bets on the U.S. team found them- 
selves absorbing bracing lessons at Barcelona. 
“You like to be a superhero all your life,” said 
swimmer Matt Biondi, finishing fifth in the 100-m 
freestyle Tuesday, “but today my cape fell off.” 


COUNTRY GOLD ‘SILVER BRgNZE TOTAL 
=) Unified Team 24 16 ss | 
’; 4 United States 15 16 17 48 
mel) Germany 12 10 13 38 7 
[:) China 9 13 6 28 
ry Hungary 9 7 2 18 

-) Australia 5 8 5 18 


Only briefly, as it turned out. By week's end Biondi TOP OF THE WORLD: 
earned two medals for a lifetime total of 11, a rec- With clenched, raised 
ord he shares with Mark Spitz. fists, Nicole Haislett 
In women’s gymnastics, favored Kim Zmeskal of the U.S. swim team 
slipped on the balance beam in the team competi- shows her joy after 
tion (but recouped to help the U.S. to a bronze med- winning the gold in the 
ee : 200-m freestyle 


al), then bounced out of bounds—and contention—in 
floor exercises in the women’s all-around. Shannon 
Miller stepped gracefully into the breach and took 
silver. Americans Mike Stulce and James Doehring 
won unexpected gold and silver in the shot put. And 
though America’s women swimmers were sur- 
prised by the Chinese, who seemed to be picking up 
where the East Germans left off, the U.S. generally 


| did well in the water. In 1988 American swimmers 


won 18 medals in Seoul; in Barcelona they splashed 


to 27. At week’s end the Americans stood just be- 
hind the Unified Team in medals. A 
(de SMEG CF 


MILESTONES 


EXECUTED. William Andrews, 337, after 18 years on death row, 
for his role in the torture-murder of three people during a 
1974 stereo-shop robbery in Ogden, Utah, though he wasn’t 
the triggerman; by lethal injection; in Draper, Utah. Five 
were bound, forced to drink Drano and shot; two survived. 


DIED. Kirk Scharfenberg, 48, editor at the Boston Globe who 
shared a Pulitzer Prize in 1984 for a series on racism; of can- 
cer; in Boston. Scharfenberg was the author of what he called 
“maybe the most notable gaffe in recent newspaper history.” 
As an in-house joke, he sent through a 1980 editorial about 
President Carter’s economic plan with the headline musu 
FROM THE WIMP, thinking it would be removed. Instead, the 
headline appeared in 161,000 copies of the Globe. 


DIED. Mary Wells, 49, Motown soul singer whose signa- 


TIME 


ture song was My Guy; of cancer of the larynx; in Los Angeles. 


DIED. Edward Hughes, 7(), journalist who served with the 
Wall Street Journal, the Reader's Digest and, from 1954 to '70, 
Tie; of a heart attack; in London. Hughes was a Time senior 
editor and bureau chief in Johannesburg, Bonn, Eastern Eu- 
rope and the Middle East. 


DIED. G. Harrold Carswell, 72, former federal appeals court 
judge nominated to the Supreme Court by Richard Nixon but 
rejected by the Senate; of lung cancer; in Tallahassee. 


DIED. Anthony (Fat Tony) Salerno, 80), cigar-chomping former 
boss of New York's Genovese crime family; in federal prison 
in Springfield, Mo. In 1986 Forrune rated Salerno the most 
powerful and wealthiest gangster in America. 
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Nothing—except a free 
fall in the polls, a shaky 
economy and a near revolt 
within his party. No 
wonder his mood is grim. 


By DAN GOODGAME 


S A STONY-FACED GEORGI 
Bush struggled through a 
week of plunging approval 
ratings, sluggish economic- 
growth figures and angry 
sniping from his fellow Re- 

publicans, his personal physician, Dr. Bur- 

ton Lee, mused on the fierce “predatory 
impulses that politicians and journalists 
share with beasts of the jungle. “The sec 
looks like on the 
ropes,” Lee said, mixing metaphors, “the 
hyenas come circling and howling around 
him. Then some people say, ‘Oh my, he 
doesn’t look well!’ ’ 

In response to persistent and unsub- 
stantiated rumors that Bush is ill, Lee in- 
sisted that the President was in “excellent 
health.” But Lee and others close to Bush 
can also see what is evident to anyone who 
the President is under 
enormous strain. Bush often said after the 
Gulf War he felt he, like his hero Abraham 
Lincoln, had been But in 
that case, Bush was battling on the foreign- 
policy turf, where he is most sure of him- 
self and for a cause in which he deeply be- 
lieved. “This is in some ways a harder test 
for him,” says a Bush campaign official 
The President is now “forced to compete on 
the Democrats’ home field” of domestic 
and economic policy. He also must absorb 
“a really unsettling rejection” of his cam- 
paign—not only in opinion polls but even 
among his erstwhile Republican allies in 
Congress, who are alarmed at new surveys 
that Bush is hurting 
their re-election chances 

The Bush-Quayle high 
command tried to counter this 
insurrection last 

week by dispatching campaign 
manager Fred Malek to Capitol 
Hill. Malek gave House Repub- 
licans an upbeat private brief 
> ing and a slick brochure trum 


ond somebody he’s 


watches T'V news 


“tested by fire.” 


show 


brewing 


peting the President's accomplishments 
Sut many G.o.p. lawmakers felt patronized 
and berated Malek and his campaign col- 
leagues for the message “vacuum” that has 
allowed Democrats Bill Clinton and Al Gore 
to pull some 30 points ahead of Bush in the 
polls. Minnesota’s Vin Weber said several 
urged the 
Bush-Quayle campaign to stop “sitting on 
our lead.” Meanwhile, some of Bush's con 
servative critics—including columnists 
George Will and A.M. Rosenthal, direct 
mail impresario Richard Viguerie and poli 
cy analyst Burton Pines 
step aside in favor of a stronger candidate 
Terry Eastland, author of a new book on 
the presidency titled Energy in the Execu- 
tive, speaks for many fellow conservatives 
3ush has not put 


of his colleagues sarcastically 


suggested that he 


when he observes that 
forward a positive reason for people to elect 
him to a second term, other than his for- 
eign-policy record, which is simply not 
enough.” There is no evidence, however 
that Bush is even considering quitting 
Bush looked relieved at the chance to 
flee Washington last week for swings into 
Texas and California. His speeches, force 
fully delivered and with less of the man- 
gled syntax to which Bush is prone, were 
generally well received. Yet bad 
stuck to Bush like a cheap summer suit. In 
Waxahachie, Texas, he lobbied for rein 
statement of the $8.2 billion supercon 
ducting-supercollider research project 


news 


which would create more than 7,000 jobs 
nationwide. By an awkward coincidence, 
however, General Dynamics had one day 
earlier announced that it would lay off 
5,800 workers from its F-16 fighter plant 
in nearby Fort Worth 
Moving on to California, Bush defended 
high levels of peacetime defense spending 
as, in effect, a make-work jobs program— 
an effective pitch in a state with a large 
aerospace industry. But once again, the 
President’s timing was unfortunate. He ar 
rived just as a newly published statewide 
poll put him 34 points behind 
Clinton, the most lopsided mar- 
gin in that state's polling histo- 
ry. Then Bush’s message was 
overshadowed by the release of 
report show- 
ing that gross domestic prod- 
1% in the sec 
ond quarter—half the rate of 
the previous quarter 


a new economic 


uct grew only | 


Even 


THE HEALTH QUESTION 


OTHING GENERATES MORE RUMORS—FOUNDED OR UNFOUNDED—THAN 
the state ofa President's health. After Woodrow Wilson suffered a stroke 
in 1919, there were wild claims that he had contracted syphilis and was 
demented. Richard Nixon was said to have been close to mental collapse 
during the months before his resignation. Mocking questions were raised about 
Jimmy Carter's psychological state after he reported being attacked on his Geor- 
gia farm by what the press dubbed a “killer rabbit.” George Bush’s May 1991 heart 
flutter and his collapse at a state dinner in Tokyo last January have fed rumors of 
serious health problems—as has his somber, testy, weary mood in recent weeks. 
There is no verifiable evidence behind these rumors. Bush’s personal physi- 
cian, Burton Lee, who checks on him every day, insists that the President is 
in “excellent” condition. Bush eats heartily, yet 
keeps his weight around 195 lbs., which is just 
about right for a man of 6 ft. 2 in. At 68, he has mi- 
nor osteoarthritis, a common condition in men his 
age. He exercises vigorously several times a week 
without showing any sign of physical distress. He 
works and travels long hours without complaint. 
His vomiting and collapse at the Tokyo dinner 
were credibly attributed not to any chronic prob- 
lem but to acute food poisoning or a bout with an 
intestinal bug. 
Still, some Bush watchers have speculated 
that the President’s medication may be affecting 
his mood and behavior. Bush takes a 0.15-mg pill 





* = 
each morning to replace the thyroid hormone ps P Ma 
that his body stopped producing after doctors A 


shut down his thyroid gland as treatment for 
Graves’ disease last year. The overactive gland peccabesd = 
caused the erratic heartbeat that was corrected 
during a four-month course of therapy with the drugs digoxin and procaina- 
mide. Since then, Lee says, Bush has experienced no arrhythmia. 
Thyroid-replacement drugs can cause emotional as well as physical changes 
in patients if the dosage is not properly calibrated. But Lee rules such side effects 
out in Bush’s case, saying the President's medication is monitored very careful- 
ly. If Bush seems tired or discouraged, says Lee, it is an emotional reaction to his 
deepening unpopularity and to the bipartisan political hammering he is taking. 
Still, he notes, the President “takes this battering better than anybody that I 
know could take it. He has tremendous equanimity.” Those are reassuring 
words, but because it’s impossible to prove a negative, they will not erase all the 
doubts of those who wonder whether the President's political slump mirrors a 
worrisome physical condition. —By Anastasia Toufexis. With reporting by Dan 
Goodgame/Washington 
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Bush advisers concede that is not sufficient 
to reduce unemployment, which stands at 
7.8% nationwide and 9.5% in California. 

Bush and his economic advisers con- 
tinued to try to divert blame for the econo- 
my to everything from Congress to the end 
of the cold war to Saddam Hussein to the 
German central bank. In a hard-hitting 
speech in New Orleans, Clinton portrayed 
the Administration's economic excuses as 
a Bush character flaw, proof of “the fail- 
ure of the President to assume responsi- 
bility for the future of this country.” 

Under this double-pronged assault 
from foes and “friends,” Bush has general- 
ly maintained a flinty stoicism. “It’s tough 
now, but I know it’s going to be O.K.,” he 
calmly told one group of advisers. “I've 
been through this before, and | know my 
timing is right. This is my last campaign, 
and I'm going to run it my way.” 

Still, small cracks are showing in the 
President’s facade. Confidants say he pri- 
vately sounds “wounded” by a public that 
takes for granted his leadership in the Gulf 
War and his prudent oversight of commu- 
nism’s collapse. Sometimes this petulant 
attitude slips out in public, as when Bush 
recently observed that despite his signing a 
historic nuclear weapons treaty with Rus- 
sian President Boris Yeltsin, the public re- 
mains fixated on the economy and asks, 
“What have you done for us lately?” 

Bush is especially annoyed at the dis- 
loyalty of Republicans he has supported 
for decades by campaigning for them, at- 
tending fund raisers, even leading their 
families on private tours of the White 
House. He recently addressed a fund rais- 
er for Senator Alfonse D'Amato, for exam- 
ple, only to have the New York Republican 
blast him days later for spending too much 
time on the golf course. Says Thomas 
(“Lud”) Ashley, a close Bush friend since 
both men were at Yale: “George is norm- 
ally a very even-tempered guy, but he’s 
also a very loyal guy. And when he doesn’t 
get loyalty in return, that does tick him 
off.” 

Ashley, who recently spent several 
days with Bush at Camp David, believes 
the President is getting good rest on the 
weekends—jogging the wooded paths, hit- 
ting golf balls and taking frequent naps. 
But against the urgings of Dr. Lee, Bush 
last week heeded the fears of his political 
handlers and curtailed a planned 11-day 
vacation at his oceanfront mansion in 
Kennebunkport, Me. Instead he scheduled 
several new campaign trips and ordered 
his speechwriters to serve up tougher 
rhetoric for his surrogates and him. “I've 
been going through a little javelin catching 
... from the political opposition,” Bush 
said Friday. “They've been dishing it out 
for 10 months. Let's see if they can take 
it.” He also retaliated against at least one 
ungrateful Republican: word was sent to 
D'Amato that he could forget about any 
more help from the President. a 
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Amateurs, but 
Playing like Pros 


POLITICS, BILL CLINTON HAS EXPLAINED, IS LIKE FOOT- 
ball. Elaborate strategies are crafted in advance, but exe- 
cution and stamina trump planning and practice. Reality 
defies theory, confusion reigns, new tactics are imple- 
mented on the spot. At some moments, the best defense 
is a good offense; at others, the best offense is a good de- 
fense. In both battles, the winners are hailed as profes- 
sionals and the losers are derided as amateurs—and for 
more elections than the Democrats care to recall, the Re- 
publicans have been the professionals. Until now. With 
the G.o.p. convention only two weeks away, the Republi- 
can incumbents are acting like amateurs and the Demo- 
crats are performing almost flawlessly. “We've finally 
met our match,” says a 
senior Bush aide. “Clin- 
ton punches and coun- 
terpunches like a Repub- 
lican—and worst of all, 
he obviously under- 
stands how important it 
is to strike back in the 
same news cycle. So far, 
nothing we've thrown 
at him has gone unan- 
swered by the evening 
news broadcasts.” 

Which is no acci- 
dent. “You know how, 
in college football, 
coaches let up on the 
other team to spare 
them embarrassment?” 
Clinton asked. ‘‘Pros 
don't do that. You never 
let up. You keep scoring till the game's over. You hit 
back, and you hit back again. If you don’t, you lose.” 

No incident better illustrates the Democrats’ ability 
to counterpunch than last week’s attack on Clinton by 
Bush’s Southern campaign chairman, South Carolina 
Governor Carroll Campbell. At a Washington press 
conference last Wednesday, Campbell blasted Clin- 
ton’s Arkansas record and reiterated the G.o.p.’s stan- 
dard line: Clinton's a closet liberal who favors “tax and 
spend all the way.” Thanks to the news wires, Camp- 
bell’s pending appearance had been noted in Little 
Rock, and thanks to Betsey Wright, Clinton’s former 
gubernatorial chief of staff, the Democrats struck back 
even before Campbell spoke. Wright has collected just 
about everything anyone has ever said about Clinton (a 
research task that required poring through 1,200 boxes 
of Clinton’s papers), and as journalists listened to 
Campbell's thrust, they had in their hands Clinton's 








In New Orleans, Clinton blasts Bush on the economy 





which Campbell said Clinton's “not one of those liber- 
als. He's not a radical.” “We got our clocks cleaned on 


| that one,” says a Bush aide. “We expected a nice sound 


bite that evening. We got bitten instead.” 

The Clinton camp considers its Campbell rejoinder 
“simple stuff.” True elegance was on display last 
Wednesday, when Clinton visited New Orleans, the 
site of Bush’s 1988 “Read my lips” pledge. The center- 
piece of the G.o.p, strategy is hardly mysterious. Two 
words, values and trust, symbolize Bush's attempt to 
portray Clinton as publicly “too slick” and privately 
“too loose” to be President. Until last week, when 
Clinton finally found a way to expand the definition of 
those words to his benefit, his responses had been less 
than satisfying. On Tuesday the Administration’s 
Budget Director, Richard Darman, told a congressio- 
nal hearing that everyone but the White House should 
be blamed for the nation's sagging economy. After 
learning of Darman’s remarks, Clinton's chief strate- 
gist, James Carville, fairly screamed, “That’s the hook 
we need!” So the very 
next day in the Louisi- 
> ana Superdome, Clin- 
ton attacked Bush for 
failing the ultimate val- 
ues test—the willing- 
hess to assume respon- 
sibility for one’s own 
shortcomings. ‘‘That 
was some piece of 
work,” says a Bush 
campaign official, “and 
I'm sure we'll be hear- 
ing more in the same 
vein. We're trying to re- 
mind people of Clin- 
ton's sordid past, and 
he’s saying the Presi- 
dent lacks the guts to 
face his own complicity 
for what's wrong. We 
look cheap, and Clinton looks presidential.” 

Where does all this leave Bush? In a deep hole. After 
the 1988 campaign, then G.o.p, chairman Lee Atwater 
said, “The ticket of admission to play in the [general 
election] game with a chance to win meant we had to 
hold Dukakis’ lead to under 10 points at the time our 
own convention began. Anything worse, and we'd likely 
lose.” By this standard, Bush is flirting with disaster; 
the latest polls have Clinton ahead by at least 20 points. 
“At the rate we're going we may end up having to do the 
McGovern spot,” says a Republican consultant. At the 
end of his disastrous 1972 campaign, George McGovern 
ran a TV commercial in which a conflicted citizen con- 


| sidered his choice in the voting booth: “Either way it 


two-pronged parry: a January 1989 letter in which | 
Campbell praised Arkansas’ “innovative ways,” de- | 


signed to make the South “more internationally com- 
petitive,” and an August 1989 newspaper article in 
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won't be a disaster,” the man muttered to himself. “So 
I'll be voting for Nixon. Why rock the boat? I’m not crazy 
about McGovern ... But me vote for Nixon? ... My fa- 
ther would roll over in his grave ... Maybe McGovern 
can do the job... Yeah, McGovern.” 

“Sometimes,” says the G.o.p. consultant, “all you’ve 
got is the ‘lesser of two evils’ argument. McGovern did 
it kind of nicely.” Yes, he did, but he lost. i) 
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HIS IS SUPPOSED TO BE 

the campaign of domes- 

tic issues, in which for- 

eign policy is President 

Bush’s strong suit— 

even though he doesn’t 
necessarily want to remind voters 
of that—and candidate Clinton is 
too inexperienced to challenge 
him. But a funny thing happened 
when they wrangled over Bosnia 
for a day last week. Bush looked 
vulnerable on foreign matters, and 
Clinton showed he was not afraid 
to attack him. More important per- 
haps, it reminded voters of the fun- 
damental choice they make when 
they step into the ballot booth each 
four years: Who deserves to sit in 
the Commander in Chief's chair? 
That used to boil down to whose 
finger Americans wanted on the 
nuclear button. But in the post- 
cold war era, does it matter if that 
man is George or Bill? 

The answer is not that simple. 
Most foreign policy is reactive, the 
business of handling events the 
U.S. didn’t initiate and can’t neces- 
sarily control. Presidents tend to be 
judged less by the good deeds they 
set in motion than by how well they 
respond to crises. Jimmy Carter’s 
conscientious conclusion of the 
Panama Canal treaties was over- 
shadowed by his fumbling over the 
Tehran hostages. George Bush's 
adroit management of the Gulf 
War largely explains his reputation 
for statesmanship. 

On the big issues, no Presi- 
dent's foreign policy is all that dif- 
ferent from his predecessor’s and 
neither candidate is calling for rad- 
ical revision. Americans by and large 
don’t want great swings in the conduct of 
foreign affairs, which is why a Barry Gold- 
water or a George McGovern doesn’t get 
elected: the art form rests in reinventing 
the center. 

On the other hand, the choice of Presi- 
dent this time has rarely been more im- 
portant; 1992 is a year, like 1815 or 1945, 





when a great transformation of global poli- | 


tics is under way. The old verities that 
shaped U.S. policy have vanished: for 45 
years all candidates shared the basic belief 
that America’s main job abroad was to 
contain communism, though some took a 
more confrontational line, some a more 
conciliatory one. The next President faces 
an entirely different challenge, grappling 
with seismic changes in which the choices 
are confusing, the directions obscure. 
Once the political chaff is dusted away, 
the mini-debate over Bosnia is instructive. 
Both Bush and Clinton were saying the 
same thing. What Marlin Fitzwater called 
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FOREIGN POLICY 


One Degree 0 


On issues ranging from Yugoslavia to Iraq to Russia, Bus! 


views. The big 


CLOSE: 





“reckless"—Clinton's suggestion that the 
U.S. seek U.N. authorization for selective 
bombing to safeguard the relief of Saraje- 
vo—virtually repeated the prescriptions of 
Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney. Clinton 
barely overstepped the cautious line the 
Bush Administration has been following. 

In fact, the two are remarkably similar 
on most foreign issues. 

YUGOSLAVIA. No real debate here. Both 
call it a multinational and mainly European 
responsibility. Both support the Sarajevo 
airlift, but that is just a Band-Aid. Neither 
man has offered a plan for bringing the car- 
nage in the splintering republics to an end, 
or a clear policy on how to manage the 
dangerous separatist wave sweeping the 
world. The Clinton camp’s critique is main- 
ly hindsight: Bill wouldn't have held on to 
the sanctity of Yugoslav unity so long, Bill 
wouldn't have signaled Serbia that the U.S, 
would not resist its aggression as the Bush 
Administration did, Bill would have acted 
sooner on humanitarian relief. 
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Bush has slammed the door on the Haitian boat people. Clinton would let 
them plead their cases for asylum—but not necessarily settle in the U.S. 
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IRAQ. Not much difference here either: 
Clinton's main note is one of strong back- 
ing for Bush’s get-tough policies. The U.N. 


| resolutions must be complied with, and if 


Saddam will not do it voluntarily, force has 
to be contemplated. “I supported the Gulf 
War, and | support being firm with Sad- 
dam now,” he declared last week. Well, not 
quite. Clinton’s position in January 1991 
was far more equivocal, simultaneously 


| suggesting sanctions be given more time 


and advising Congress not to vote against 
authorizing the use of force. The candidate 
is trying to deflate Bush’s Gulf War reputa- 
tion by depicting the President as an ap- 
peaser whose “coddling” of Saddam before 
August 1990 helped bring the war on. 
“Clinton will not try to buy good behavior 
from tyrants,” says foreign policy adviser 
Michael Mandelbaum, But Clinton doesn’t 
have a better idea on how to resolve the 
Kurdish problem or how to remove Sad- 
dam from power either. 

THE FORMER SOVIET UNION. Clinton 





difference may be in their attitude toward: 
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Separation 


stole a march on a meek and miserly Bush 
by coming out in December for substantial 
aid to assist Russia's transition to democra- 
cy and a market economy. Twenty minutes 
before the candidate delivered his second 
major speech on the subject in April, Bush 
rushed to join his rival by stepping into the 
White House press room and delivering a 
similar message. Now little separates them 
but rhetoric: Clinton has been able to make 
the more compelling case that a modest in- 
vestment is a sound investment in Ameri- 
ca’s own future well-being. 

MIDDLE EAST. Credit where credit is 
due, says Clinton. He applauds Secretary 
of State James Baker's handling of the 
peace process, but he would not have held 
loan guarantees for resettling Soviet Jews 
in Israel hostage to a freeze on building 
settlements in the occupied territories. 
“That is a signal to Arabs that the U.S. will 
deliver Israel, and that’s not right,” said a 
Clinton adviser. The Democrat's rejection 
of such a link puts him squarely in the old 


+ When Clinton sounded a stronger note on Bosnia, the White House 
+ cried “reckless,” but he barely overstepped the Bush line. 





nd Clinton share remarkably similar 
he U.S. as a world leader. 





party tradition of siding firmly with Israel. 
This is one case in which Clinton’s effort 
to distance himself from Bush seems more 
partisan than wise. 

CHINA. Bush refuses to rescind most- 
favored-nation trading status for Beijing 
in retaliation for human-rights abuses, 
weapons sales and the Tiananmen Square 
massacre; Clinton would. That might sat- 
isfy American moral outrage, but neither 
move seems likely to affect China's politi- 
cal course for the better. 

HAITI. Bush says the refugees are flee- 
ing destitution, not persecution, and re- 
fuses even to let them plead their cases for 
political asylum by turning them back on 
the high seas. A New York appeals court 
last week declared the practice illegal, and 
Clinton shares the view that the boat peo- 
ple deserve the right to assert their claims. 
But he is a good deal vaguer when it comes 
to actually accepting them in the U.S., no 
doubt mindful of popular resistance to any 
major influx. 
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The similarity of the two can- 
didates’ positions may be Bush’s 
biggest problem. Republicans have 
had a lock on foreign policy ever 
since McGovern and Vietnam 
swung the Democrats sharply to 
the left. Voters consistently found 
them too soft to trust with the na- 
tion’s security. But Clinton is at- 
tempting to erase that stigma by 
aligning himself closely to the mid- 
dle. Both he and Bush are interna- 
tionalists, both are willing to use 
force if necessary, neither is an 
ideologue. Their differences on 
specific issues tend to be in degree 
rather than in kind: a matter of a 
few dollars more or less in defense 
cuts or Russian aid; a tad more ag- 
gressive or cautious in Bosnia. 

So the main difference—and the 
essence of the choice—comes down 
to attitude. Bush says trust me, lam 
the man to take the phone call in the 
night, I am the candidate with “the 
experience, the seasoning, the guts 
to do the right thing.” Clinton 
counters that he is the younger, for- 
ward-looking man of bold action 
who can set the new goals, devise 
the new mission the U.S. needs in 
the post-cold war world. Bush says 
Clinton is “reckless”; Clinton says 
Bush is “rudderless and reactive.” 
Bush is selling himself as the custo- 
dian of American hegemony in a 
unipolar world, Clinton as the advo- 
cate of multinational responsibility 
exercised through reshaped global 
institutions. 

So far, Clinton has been longer 
on rhetoric—and sometimes 
shorter, as Bush gibed last week 
when he recalled that Clinton devot- 
ed a mere 141 words to national se- 
curity in his convention acceptance 
speech—than on detailed policies. He ap- 
parently hopes to establish his credentials 
with broad arguments of conviction: 
strength abroad depends on economic re- 
vival at home; the U.S. must build on free- 
dom's victory in the cold war; leaders must 
act, not react. Bush no doubt agrees with 
most of this, but he has been unable to ar- 
ticulate any guiding principles. 

The President's difficulty in touting 
his foreign policy record is that there is 
one. While voters credit him—with grow- 
ing reservations—for the Gulf War and 
maybe the Middle East peace talks, his 
statesmanship is afflicted with the same 
sense of drift and passivity as his domestic 
agenda. Clinton’s problem is that he is a 
tabula rasa on which a foreign agenda has 
yet to be written: Much is promised, but 
what will he deliver? Choosing between 
them looks like an act of faith. If there ever 
| is a real debate over national security is- 
sues in this campaign, it might help the 
voters decide which man to believe. a 
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By J.F.0. MCALLISTER 
WASHINGTON 





that of the Iraqi dictator. Both 
men are fighting for their po- 
litical survival. And each real- 
izes that his fate depends part- 
ly on how well he can 
outmaneuver the other. 

As a distant enemy, Sad- 
dam loves Bush. By keeping 
U.N. inspectors in search of 
weapons documents out of the 
Agriculture Ministry for 18 
days, then allowing them in- 
side only after insisting that no 
Americans could be on the 
team, Saddam was able to por- 
tray himself as a leader on the 
comeback trail, tenacious and 
triumphant even against a su- 
perpower foe. Senior U.S. and 
British officials believe that 
one reason Saddam provoked 
the showdown was to assert 
his authority after uncovering 
acoup plot two monthsago that 
resulted in 200 executions. If 
Saddam can embarrass Bush 
and contribute to a Republican 
defeat in November, the Iraqi 
President will exact delicious 
revenge and score another pro- 
paganda coup to dishearten po- 
tential rivals at home. 

And Saddam has his uses 
for Bush. The U.S. President 
tried to drum up political sup- 
port during the 1990 midterm 
elections by demonizing Sad- 
dam as “worse than Hitler,” 
and has sought to take advantage of the 
latest confrontation. During the Agricul- 
ture Ministry dispute, the White House re- 
leased photos of midnight strategy ses- 
sions held by the President and his 
advisers, thus reminding voters whose 
steady hand steers the ship of state. 

Further face-offs seem inevitable. Iraq 
will continue to try to undermine the U.N. 
sanctions that hobble its economy; the 
U.S. and its allies will insist that Iraq bow 
to international law. In such a charged at- 
mosphere, war by miscalculation cannot 
be ruled out. Nor can war by design. Some 
Clinton aides grimly await their “October 
surprise”—a confrontation with Saddam 
that could rally the country around Bush 
and give him a boost at the polls on Elec- 
tion Day. 

But open hostilities, even limited to al- 
lied air strikes, would be perilous for both 
leaders. Saddam could not be sure his luck 
would hold again against Kurds, Shi'ites 
and his own disgruntled generals—not to 
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MAKING WAVES: Saddam celebrated his “victory” with a swim 
in the Tigris River last week 


Bush’s political future may depend 
on how he handles the taunting 
challenge of Saddam Hussein 


mention U.S. smart bombs. Bush faces a 
more complex set of inhibitions. Saddam 
has been playing a brilliant game of “cheat 
and retreat,” chipping away at the sanc- 
tions without driving the allies to retalia- 
tion. He is not likely to hand Bush the kind 
of flagrant breach that would spur a unan- 
imous vote for war among U.S. allies. 
Washington is prepared to go it alone, 
says a senior Bush adviser, but “we've 
gone to a lot of effort to construct a world 
where we could get the civilized commu- 
nity to agree on moves to deal with out- 
laws. To the extent we do things unilater- 
ally, we destroy that which we're trying to 
build.” 

Attacking Iraq could also be messy. 
Bush would prefer to use unmanned 
Tomahawk cruise missiles. But he would 
probably have to send in aircraft as well, 
and U.S. pilots could be killed or taken 
prisoner. Saddam could retaliate with the 
several hundred Scuds he is believed to 
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would strike back and thus 
strain Washington's ties to 
Arab allies like Egypt and Sau- 


EVENTEEN MONTHS AF- di Arabia. 

ter defeating Saddam According to Bush’s cam- 

Hussein in battle, paign strategists, even a vic- 

George Bush now finds tory over Iraq would probably 
his future intertwined with lose votes by underscoring 


the President’s devotion to 
foreign policy at the expense 
of the pocketbook issues that 
matter most this year. Re- 
newed Persian Gulf fighting, 
says a campaign official, 
promises to be “a lose-lose 
proposition for us. It could 
turn out badly, and we'd look 
incompetent. And even if it 
turned out well, a lot of peo- 
ple might think our priorities 
are misplaced.” 

Most Saddam watchers be- 
lieve that he does not want to 
risk a suicidal death grip with 
Bush. Saddam's leadership 
since Desert Storm has been a 
case study in guile, ruthless- 
ness and careful timing. The 
clash over the Agriculture 
Ministry is the fifth time the 
allies have had to cock their 
guns to ensure compliance 
with U.N. sanctions; each time 
in the past Saddam backed 
down. “He is trying to nickel- 
and-dime us until he can erode 
the sanctions and regain his 
sovereignty,” says Phebe Marr 
of the National Defense Uni- 
versity in Washington. 

But his maneuvering room 
is shrinking. The allies are de- 
termined now to rein him in 
lest the U.N. lose credibility 
and Saddam be tempted by 
further adventures. They plan 
to insist that Americans serve on future 
inspection teams, to spotlight every Iraqi 
evasion of U.N. resolutions, and to boost 
aid to Kurds and exiled opponents of Sad- 
dam. This week the Security Council is ex- 
pected to take up a resolution permitting 
military strikes unless Baghdad stops at- 
tacking Shi'ites in the south. The strategy, 
says a U.S. diplomat, is to “keep Saddam 
in his box.” 

Bush may not seek a fight, but neither 
is he likely to run from one. If Saddam 
continues to flout the sanctions, Bush 
might send in the bombers and electoral 
consequences be damned. In foreign af- 
fairs, unlike domestic policy, Bush is not 
scared of going against public opinion. He 
did so repeatedly in the Gulf War, and in 
the end the public followed his lead. In this 
dangerous dance, Saddam should not 
count on Bush’s taking the expedient way 
out. —With reporting by Dan Goodgame and 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington and William 
Mader/London 
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How times change. Though the Soviet Union is gone, 
break out without warning. Children practiced hiding 
nuclear attack the U.S. government hoped to save the 


THE DOOMSDA 


By TED GUP 


he project was known simply as the Outpost Mis- 

sion—one of the cold war’s most closely guarded 

secrets. Beginning in the mid-1950s, an élite 

unit of helicopter pilots and crew, the 2857th 

Test Squadron, was stationed at Olmsted Air 
Force Base in Pennsylvania posing as a rescue team for 
military and civilians in distress. Their real mission, so 
sensitive that only the pilots and base commander knew, 
was to rescue President Dwight D. Eisenhower—and, lat- 
er, John F. Kennedy, Lyndon Johnson and Richard Nix- 
on—in the event of a nuclear attack. Posted outside the 
blast range of an atomic assault on Washington, they were 
to swoop down onto the White House lawn when an attack 
seemed imminent and spirit the President away to one of 
several hollowed-out mountain sites or to the heavily rein- 
forced communications ship, the U.S.S. Northampton, off 
the Atlantic Coast. 

The pilots were also ready to make a rescue attempt af- 
ter a nuclear assault. On board their helicopters, they 
packed decontamination kits as well as crowbars and acet- 
ylene torches to break through the walls of the presiden- 
tial bunker buried beneath the White House. They flew 
practice runs with their dark visors lowered to shield their 
eyes from the A-bomb’s flash, and were dressed from head 
to toe in 20 Ibs. of protective clothing—boots, gloves and 
rubber bodysuits impregnated with lead to block out the 
radiation. They carried extra radiation suits in canvas 


A rescue unit stood ready with 
heavy equipment, including cranes, 
to extract the President. 
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Washington was once convinced that World War III could 
under desks, parents built bomb shelters, and in case of 
President and keep the country running by relying on... 


Y BLUEPRINTS 


Operation Alert: as part of a civil-defense 
exercise, in 1955 Eisenhower convened 
top officials in a tent at a secret location 
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bags for the President and First Family. If 
the pilots could not reach the bunker 
through the rubble, a second rescue unit 
stood ready with heavy equipment, includ- 
ing cranes, to extract the President. In the 
1960s the squadron was moved to Dover 
Air Force Base in Delaware, and remained 
operational until 1970. 

Outpost Mission was but a fragment of 
a vast and secret doomsday plan devised 
by senior U.S. officials who spent their 
lives preparing for the unthinkable—nu- 
clear war. Their mission: to ensure the 
survival of the U.S. government, preserve 
order and salvage the economy in the af- 
termath of an atomic attack. Still others 
were charged with rescuing the nation’s 
cultural heritage, from the Declaration of 
Independence to the priceless master- | 








pieces of the National Gallery of Art. Now, 
with the end of the cold war, many dooms- 
day operatives are breaking their silence 
for the first time. Confronted with the po- 
tential horrors of atomic warfare, they 
drafted detailed contingency plans and 
regulations that, while trying to save con- | 
stitutional government, would have radi- 
cally transformed the nation’s political 
and social institutions. 

What they envisioned was an Ameri- 
ca darkened not only by nuclear war but 
also by the imposition of martial law, 
food rationing, censorship and the sus- 
pension of many civil liberties. “We 
would have to run this country as one 
big camp—severely regimented,” Eisen- 
hower told advisers in a top-secret 
memo dated 1955. Nor is it a matter only 
of remote historical interest. Many of 
those doomsday regulations would still 
be put into effect after a nuclear attack, 
and while preparations for rescuing the 
nation’s leaders and cultural treasures 
remain in place, efforts to shield the ci- 
vilian population were virtually aban- 
doned decades ago. 
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cial system and linked them directly to 
crisis operators, who understood that if 
the caller uttered the single code word— 
FLASH—it meant the call was “essential to 
national survival.” Never out of the Presi- 
dent’s reach were the Presidential Emer- 
gency Action Documents and “Plan D,” 
his options for responding to a surprise 
nuclear attack. 

The doomsday plans took shape dur- 
ing the Eisenhower Administration, 
spawning an entire bureaucracy and a 
web of government relocation sites situat- 
ed around the capital in what became 
known as the Federal Arc. Each year the 
government conducted elaborate exer- 
cises in which thousands of officials relo- 
cated in mock nuclear attacks. Eisenhow- 
er and his Cabinet convened at Raven 
Rock, the 265,000-sq.-ft. “Underground 
Pentagon” near Gettysburg, Pa., code- 
named “Site R,” or at Mount Weather, a 
bunker near Berryville, Va., code-named 
“High Point” (see “Doomsday Hideaway,” 
Timer, Dec. 9, 1991). Airborne command 
posts and reinforced communications 
ships stood by to receive the Commander 
in Chief and his advisers. Congress had its 
own top-secret relocation center buried 
beneath the Greenbrier, a five-star resort 
in White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Outfit- 
ted with its own Senate and House cham- 
bers, as well as a vast hall for joint ses- 
sions, the facility was code-named 
“Casper,” and only half a dozen members 
of Congress knew it existed. 

Few men have a more intimate under- 
standing of the doomsday scenario than 
Bernard T. Gallagher. Known to his 
friends as Bud, he was a Strategic Air 
Command pilot and s 





Mount Weather for 25 years, until his re- 
tirement last March. A robust 70 years old, 
he wears a white cowboy hat, drives a hot- 
pink 65 Mustang convertible and is an un- 
abashed patriot. As an “atomic-cloud sam- 


“Duck-and-cover” films depicting how to 


act during a nuclear assault were part of 








the elementary school curriculum. 


“DUCK AND COVER” IN THE WHITE HOUSE | 
For those too young to remember the 
height of the cold war, consider this: by 
1960, about 15,000 high schools were 
equipped with radiation-monitoring kits. 
“Duck-and-cover” films depicting how to 
act during a nuclear assault were part of 
the elementary school curriculum. The 
U.S. had distributed 55 million wallet-size 
cards with instructions on what to do in 
the event of an attack. Backyard bomb 
shelters were common. Senior Washing- 
ton officials received an emergency tele- 
phone number that bypassed the commer- 
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pler,” he flew through the billowing 
mushrooms of 13 U.S. nuclear blasts in 
1952 and 1953. To measure the radiation 
passing through him, he swallowed an X- 
ray plate coated with Vaseline and sus- 
pended by a string that hung out of his 
mouth during the flight. 

In 1956, during the Suez crisis, Gal- 
lagher sat in the cockpit of an F-84 Thun- 
derjet at England's Bentwaters Royal Air 
Force Base, an atom bomb fixed beneath 
his plane. On high alert, he waited for a 
single command to take off. His target was 
a Finnish airfield, presumably one the So- 
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rved as director of 








viets would otherwise use. “I don’t think 
people realize how close we were [to nu- 
clear war],” he says. From 1958 to 1962, 
he was squadron commander of Outpost 
Mission, on call to rescue the President 
from nuclear attack; three years later he 
went to Mount Weather. 

Though Gallagher has spent his life 
preparing for nuclear war, he has few 
illusions about what it would mean. 
“Through the years, we always reacted like 
we could handle an all-out nuclear attack,” 
he says. “I don’t think people—even our top 
people in government—have any idea of 





— I mS 
Duck and Cover: this drill by California 


students in 1961 to prepare for nuclear 
attack was part of a national curriculum. 


what a thousand multimegaton nuclear 
weapons on the U.S. would do. We'd be 
back in the Stone Age. It’s unthinkable.” 
Buried within a mountain of super- 
hard greenstone, the 200,000-sq.-ft. Mount 
Weather has been a primary relocation 
site for the Cabinet and cadres of federal 
employees—and was long a primary haven 
for the President. J. Leo Bourassa, Gal- 
lagher’s predecessor, recalls the day Ei- 
senhower summoned him to the Oval Of- 





fice and spoke to him of Mount Weather 
“l expect your people to save our govern- 
ment,” Eisenhower told him. “You know 
damn well I'll be there as soon as I can.” In 
May 1960, Eisenhower and his Cabinet 
convened at Mount Weather as part of a 
training exercise. Bourassa says it was he 
who entered the Cabinet Room and hand- 
ed Eisenhower the Teletype report in- 
forming him that the Soviet Union had 
shot down Francis Gary Powers, pilot of 
| the U-2 spy plane. Eisenhower's response: 
“T'll be a son of a bitch.” 
Twenty-four hours a day, the site 
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tracked the whereabouts of those who 
were in line to succeed the President. Had 
the U.S, come under threat of attack, the 
Cabinet Secretaries and Supreme Court 
Justices—and, depending on the threat, 
the President himself—were to be airlifted 
here. On approaching the facility, the heli- 
pad tower would answer, “Bluegrass Tow- 
er.” Before they could be admitted past the 
facility’s 6-ft.-thick steel “blast gate,” offi- 
cials would have to show their special ID 
cards. If they arrived after a nuclear at- 
tack, they would be checked for radiation. 
Anyone who was radioactive would trig- 
ger a series of sensors, setting off a bell 
and a flashing light—yellow or red, de- 
pending on the level of radioactivity. 
Those who had been most exposed were to 
be led to decontamination showers and 
washed with medicated soap. Their 
clothes would be incinerated, and they 
would be issued military coveralls. Elec- 
tric carts converted to ambulances would 
shuttle back and forth to the facility's sub- 
terranean hospital. 

Gallagher says he wrote a memo for 
the site's triage teams making it clear that 
except for the President and his successor, 
no individual’s life was to be considered 
more precious than any other's. Patients 
with blast wounds or burns whose treat- 
ment was so time consuming that it would 
have been at the expense of others’ lives 
were to be marked with blue toe tags and 
given no extraordinary lifesaving mea- 
sures. The facility was equipped with a 
crematorium. Automatic weapons were 
stored at the site, and Bourassa says he 
would have implemented a shoot-to-kill 
order to prevent anyone not on the site’s 
roster—even family members of officials 
or locals—from gaining access. He also in- 
structed the staff that saboteurs and trou- 
blemakers were to be ejected. “Radiation 
or not, throw them the hell out,” he says 
he told the staff. “I don’t give a damn what 
the radiation count is.” 

Mount Weather could hold two, even 
three times as many people as there were 
bunks—several thousand in all. Only the 
President, Cabinet Secretaries and Su- 
preme Court Justices had private quar- 
ters. Eisenhower had family pictures on 
his desk. A therapeutic mattress was in- 
stalled for Kennedy's bad back. For those 
who could not cope with the stress, the fa- 
cility had sedatives as well as a padded iso- 
lation cell, complete with an observation 
window. One official dubbed it “the rubber 
room” and said there were straitjackets 
on pegs outside the door—something Gal- 
lagher denies. So complete is the site's in- 
ventory that it now includes birth-control 
pills—not because of any anticipated sexu- 
al activity but so that female officials 
would not have to interrupt their pill-tak- 
ing cycles. 

Up until last May, an underground me- 
teorological station at the site issued daily 
reports on wind direction and speed, plot- 
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ting potential radiation patterns. The site’s 
television studio is prepared to provide the 
President—or his successor—a national au- 
dience over the Emergency Broadcast Sys- 
tem. Throughout the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration—and for years after—a vault held 
tape-recorded addresses by both Eisen- 
hower and celebrity Arthur Godfrey. The 
prerecorded message was concise: The 
country has come under nuclear attack, 
but the government continues to function. 
In addition, a number of prominent news- 
men who had taken oaths of secrecy had 
agreed to accompany the President to the 
relocation site of his choosing and lend 


their familiar names and faces to help calm | 


the surviving audience. 


measure the radiation pas 


him, he swallowed an X-ray plate coated 
with Vaseline and suspended by a string 
that hung out of 











his mouth during 


In another room was the top-secret 
Bomb Alarm, a system of sensors and cop- 
per wires that crisscrossed the country 
and reacted to overpressure, heat and bril- 
liance. On a huge U.S. map dotted with 
hundreds of tiny light bulbs, a red light 
would go on to mark the site of a nuclear 
explosion, Atop the mountain a series of 
remotely operated cameras and radiation 
sensors monitored the area. A nearby nu- 
clear hit would vaporize those devices, but 
the site was equipped with backup radia- 
tion sensors that could be pushed out of 
the mountain. There were also human 
“probers" from among the security force, 
who would don rubberized radiation suits 
and venture out to test the air. 

Only once did the facility go on full 
alert—on Nov. 9, 1965, when a power fail- 
ure darkened much of the Northeast. 
Bourassa says he feared at the time that it 
was the result of a surgical nuclear strike. 
His order: “Report to base at once.” The 
site’s fleet of buses was dispatched to 
round up the 200-plus employees who 
lived in the area. Up until then, officials 
had feared that the staff would not report 
in because their family members would 
not be sheltered. But that day, more than 
80% of the staff answered the call. Bour- 
assa also put the facility on a high state of 
readiness following Kennedy's assassina- 
tion in 1963. Surprisingly, Mount Weather 
was not put on alert during the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis, though the situation was moni- 
tored closely. 
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WATCH OUT FOR THE PIGS 

Would the relocation plan have worked? A 
1962 study for the Pentagon examined the 
daytime and nighttime locations of the 
dozen officials in the line of presidential 
succession and concluded they were all of- 
ten well within the kill range of a nuclear 
assault on the capital. With a 100-megaton 
weapon, a helicopter anywhere within 50 
miles of the White House would have been 
destroyed in flight, the report noted. 
There were also unexpected hazards. Dur- 
ing one doomsday exercise, Eisenhower 
was driven by convoy from Washington. 
As he neared the site, a truck loaded with 
pigs entered the narrow road. The convoy 
halted and authorities forced the truck to 


inch backward up the mountain and past 

the site’s entrance. Eisenhower laughed 
| that such elaborate plans could be ruined 
| by pigs. 

The task of devising Eisenhower's es- 
cape route from Washington fell to naval 
aide Edward Beach. His assignment was 
made all the more difficult given the grim 
prognosis for Washington should it be hit 
by a Soviet hydrogen bomb. “It would not 
eliminate the Potomac River,” says Beach, 
“but it would sure raise hell and dig a deep 
hole where Washington had been. We 
would have a deep lake there, so shelters 
in Washington would have been counter- 
productive. Even if you survived the blast, 
you'd probably drown.” So Beach and oth- 
ers pressed their imaginations for alter- 
nate escape plans. 

Among the more creative schemes: 
Beach had the government procure a re 
furbished World War II PT boat and dock 
it on the Potomac at the Washington 
Navy Yard. Eisenhower would be rushed 
by limousine—one of two onyx-black Cad- 


ose “ts 


Atomic-cloud Sampler: Bud Gallagher flew through the mushrooms of 13 U.S. nuclear 
blasts in 1952 and 1953, as a page from his logbook shows. 
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illacs with a tank engine under the 
hood—to a prearranged point on the riv- 
er, where the PT boat would be waiting. 
After sailing safely past the blast zone, 
the President would be met by Secret 
Service agents and driven to one of three 
underground command posts. The PT 
boat, as well as an ultrasensitive under- 
ground command post at his Maryland 
presidential retreat, Camp David, were 
secretly maintained by an élite team of 
officers under the innocuous name of the 
Naval Administrative Unit. There was 
even brief consideration given to reconfi- 
guring a Polaris submarine, removing 
the missile tubes to accommodate an un- 
dersea presidential command post. 

In a White House vault 
were Eisenhower's standby 
crisis orders, already initialed 
by the President, including 
some that would have im- 
posed martial law. Below 
Beach's office in the White 
House’s East Wing was the 
presidential bunker, complete 
with food, sophisticated com- 
munications equipment and 
torches for cutting out of the 
twisted rubble. In charge of 
the bunker was a young offi- 
cer named William Crowe, lat- 
er Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

As a soldier, Ike had few illusions 


about the doomsday plans. A “secret” 


White House memo dated 1956 records 
his rebuke when a Cabinet Secretary not- 
ed that 450 people were evacuated “rather 
smoothly” during an exercise. Eisenhow- 
er “reminded the Cabinet that in a real sit- 
uation, these will not be normal people— 
they will be scared, will be hysterical, will 
be ‘absolutely nuts.’ We are going to have 
to be prepared to operate with people who 
are ‘nuts.’” 

He warned his Cabinet not to get en- 
tangled in bureaucratic details. “Who is 
going to bury the dead?” asked Eisen- 
hower. “Where would one find the tools? 
The organization to do it? We must not 
assume that we are going to handle 
these problems with calmness.” Later he 
observed, “We will be running soup 
kitchens—we are going to be taking care 
of a completely bewildered population.” 
He feared anarchy. “Government which 
goes on with some kind of continuity 
will be like a one-eyed man in the land 
of the blind,” the White House memo 
concluded. 


THE MAIL MUST GO ON 

Today each federal agency has a plan that 
would go into effect in the event of a nu- 
clear attack, part of a comprehensive na- 














OF ART, WASHINGTON, AILSA MELLON ®RUCE FUND 


NATIONAL GALLERY 


Grab that Leonardo! 


NE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT CHALLENGES FACING DOOMSDAY PLANNERS 

was deciding what cultural treasures should be saved. In 1950 the Nation- 

al Gallery of Art began construction of a $550,000 facility on the grounds of 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College in Lynchburg, Va., as a safe haven for 
works of art. Funded by a private trust, the windowless structure had storage ar- 
eas for sculptures and screened partitions to protect paintings. Nearby was a 
three-bedroom cottage, fully furnished and complete with china, silverware and 
napkins—ready for the curator to move in and oversee the collection. Several for- 
mer gallery executives recall that for years 2¥-ton trucks were kept in the gal- 
lery’s garage and driveways to transport the artworks in the event of a threatened 
attack. Each week security staff would start the trucks’ engines and make sure 
the gas tanks were full. By the early 1970s the plan had fallen into disfavor. “It lost 
its appeal when Lynchburg became more of a likely bombing target because of 
some industrial development,” recalls Charles Parkhurst, the Na- 
tional Gallery's former assistant director. 

Between 1979 and 1981, a government task force called the Cul- 
tural Heritage Preservation Group met to draw up priority lists. 
The Library of Congress's “Top Treasures Inventory” includes a 
Gutenberg Bible, the Gettysburg Address and various papers of 
James Madison, Thomas Jefferson and George Mason. For the Na- 
tional Archives, which is seven blocks from the White House, the 
single most precious item would be the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, followed by the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. Though 
the National Archives building has a 55-ton steel-and-concrete 
vault on the premises, the scenario calls for the evacuation of these 
and other documents, probably by helicopter, to an underground 
facility, if there is adequate warning time. A second group of pa- 
pers would leave the capital by truck sometime after the so-called 
Freedom Documents of Group I had reached safety. Among the Group II materi- 
als: the log of the U.S.S. Monitor, medical records relating to President Lincoln's 
assassination, the Japanese surrender documents and an 1804 map of Lewis and 
Clark’s trek across North America. The National Gallery had determined that it 
needed only six crates to hold the most important items. The first scheduled to be 
rescued: Leonardo da Vinci's Ginevra de’ Benci. Other works include paintings by 
Jan Vermeer, a postcard-size depiction of St. George and the Dragon by Rogier van 
der Weyden, and Raphael's Alba Madonna. Initially, plans called for the paintings 
to be taken to Mount Weather and hung on the walls there, arranged not by artist 
or period but by the size of the canvas. Curators were worried, however, that the 
site’s humidity would destroy the paintings. Victor Covey, then the gallery's 
senior conservator, designed an ingenious lightweight metal container on 
wheels that one person could roll through the gallery and, within minutes, gath- 
er up the 18 or 19 most prized paintings, then slip them into designated slots. 
Inside the container was a tool chest with devices for removing the paintings 
from the walls swiftly, as well as flashlights and a waterproof signboard showing 
the location of each picture. When the lid was closed, the container would be 
sealed with gaskets. Bags of chemicals inside would stabilize the humidity, 
which was to be constantly monitored by external and internal devices. Once at 
Mount Weather, the container was to remain sealed until the danger had passed 
and it could be returned safely to Washington—assuming, of course, there was 
anything left of the city. —By Ted Gup/Washington 


tional survival program that has evolved 
over decades under the direction of the 
President, the National Security Council 
and a succession of crisis agencies, most 
recently the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency. Their wartime duties are 
spelled out in the Code of Emergency Fed- 
eral Regulations, a \oose-leaf notebook 
containing hundreds of pages of regula- 


tions, most of them drafted in the 1960s 
and ‘70s. Specific “action plans” are in 
agency vaults and relocation sites, to be 
implemented by officials in nuclear exile. 
Today's plans rely on redundancy. If one 
location is wiped out, others will take its 
place. Officials are divided into three 
squads—Alpha, Bravo and Charlie. One 
team stays at headquarters; the other two 


Plans call for the evacuation of the documents from the U.S. 


archives, probably by helicopter, to an underground facility. 
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A regulation, activated upon nuclear attack, would suspend the need 


for postage stamps on letters and postcards sent to devasted areas. 


redeploy at separate relocation sites. 

Against the backdrop of a nuclear ho- 
locaust, the plans often straddle the line 
between prudence and absurdity. The 
Civil Service Commission's crisis provi- 
sions include this regulation: ‘‘Employ- 
ees reported as dead should be carried on 
administrative leave until the reported 
date of death.” A Postal Service regula- 
tion, activated upon nuclear attack, 
would suspend the need for postage 
stamps on letters and postcards sent to 
devastated areas. Special delivery would 
be eliminated systemwide except for 
shipments of medicines and surgical 
dressings. 

Much planning has also gone into sal- 
vaging the economy after a nuclear at- 
tack. Treasury Department rules would 
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require banks to remain open during reg- 
ular hours but allow them to limit with- 
drawals to prevent hoarding. Treasury 
would also oversee price stabilization for 
post-attack salaries and rent. A 1972 regu- 
lation notes that prior arrangements have 
been made with companies in “noncritical 
target areas” for printing checks. The De- 
partment of Labor and New York State 
signed an agreement in 1971 providing 
“nuclear attack economic stabilization pre- 
paredness and operating responsibilities.” 
The Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion would require “bank examiners to re- 
port in a post-attack situation to the near- 
est surviving Federal Reserve Bank where 
they can assist in the reconstruction of the 
banking system.” 

In fact the Federal Reserve Board has 
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its own 140,000-sq.-ft. radiation-proof re- 
location center in Culpeper, Va. Well into 
the 1980s the center's gigantic vault still 
held a fortune in cash to be used to jump- 
start the U.S. economy in the aftermath 
of a nuclear war. A solid wall of bills 
stacked 9 ft. high and held in shrink- 
wrapped packages filled the vault. A 
forklift stood ready to move the wooden 
pallets buried beneath tons of 5s, 10s, 50s 
and 100s. Desks at the facility feature the 
names of Federal Reserve officers to be 
evacuated. A 30-day menu of freeze-dried 
food had been prepared to be served on 
plain white china. There is even a cold- 
storage tunnel for bodies that could not 
be buried until radiation had subsided. 
Last month the center’s administrators 
were informed the facility's mission will 
no longer be needed. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
drafted a post-nuclear-attack food-ration- 
ing program, setting a civilian ration level 
of between 2,000 and 2,500 calories a day 
for each person. Among the weekly ration 
limits: seven pints of milk and six eggs. 
The Federal Highway Administration 
would try to protect motorists ‘from fall- 
out resulting from a nuclear attack.” The 
Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, in regulations code-named 
“Asp,” “Bear,” “Cat” and “Dog,” spell out 
the agency's approach for housing mil- 
lions of refugees displaced by a nuclear at- 
tack. “Our mission would be carried over 
into the holocaust,” says HUD emergency 
coordinator Terrence Monihan. 

U.S. doomsday strategists also coordi- 
nated their relocation and post-attack pro- 
duction plans with private industry con- 
sidered vital to national survival. In April 
1970, for example, White House emergen- 
cy planners joined Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey executives in a mock nuclear 
war exercise. Standard Oil’s senior man- 
agement withdrew to its emergency oper- 
ating center, buried 300 ft. below the 
ground at what was once called Iron 
Mountain Atomic Storage, near Hudson, 
N.Y. The well-protected facility had 
vaults, dining halls and more than 50 
sleeping rooms for key company officials 
and their families. Vital company records 
were stored at the facility and updated 
monthly. 

Company executives discussed with 
White House officials “how they would as- 
sure continuity of corporate management, 
assess surviving capability ... and mesh 
their company plans with those of govern- 
ment.” Company officials balked when it 


Nuclear rations: in 1961 a Hollywood 
family examined a seven-day food kit for 
use in fallout shelters. 
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ion is not a future hope. 
hanks to remarkable 
dphthalmotogical advances, many 


Zo were prev jously depen- 


OW enjoy their natural vision from 
anton they awaken. 


For hundreds of years, an eyeglass-free 
world was only a dream. From the 
Middle Ages through most of the 
Twentieth Century, spectacles (and 
then later, contact lenses) were the only 
means of optical correction. Though 
acceptable, they fell short of restored, 
natural vision. Today, technological 
break throughs and experience have 
resulted in an evolutionary series of 
procedures that, for many, are making 
the dream come true. 














¢THE KERATOREFRACTIVE PROCEDURES 


Radial Keratotomy uses advanced 
technology to take a quantum leap 
forward... 

Perfect sight has long been one of 
mankind's ideals. Yet, for millions 
of people worldwide, it has been one 
of our most elusive goals. 


In nearsighted patients, the cornea 
(the clear front cover of the eye) is 
curved to an exaggerated degree. 
Radial Keratotomy (RK) was the first 
Sitised (ar) Mi ceieemeCaveeecemeir 
results in a corrective flattening of 
the cornea. In this procedure, micro- 
scopically small radial incisions are 
made into the outer cornea to bring 
the curvature closer to normal. In the 
late 1970s and early 1980s, however, 
it was not possible to reproduce radial 
keratotomy results routinely with 

a high degree of accuracy, largely 
due to limitations in equipment and 
technique. This limited the safety 
FieMescellurioliigme merce ocueceiecs 


The KeratoRefractive Procedures'. 
Superior technology and experience 
have led to significant improvements 
over the last decade. Keratore- 
fractive procedures now include a 
series of procedures (sometimes 


referred lo as RK, AK or KR) that 


changes the optical power of the 
cornea to correct for most forms of 
nearsightedness and astigmatism. 
Eye specialists can modify a cornea 
with imperfect natural focus with a 
high probability of success. 


A key advance for many surgeons 
Ereeccimiieccelohaeetelomelive! 
generation instrumentation to create 
precise, ultra-fine incisions that are 
undetectable to the naked eye. With 
Keratorefractive procedures, it is 
now possible for many patients who 
previously could not see an eye chart 
without their correction to enjoy much 
improved natural vision with only 
slight variation likely over the years?. 


These procedures can be performed 
ona short outpatient basis, with most 
patients returning to work in 2-3 days. 
Patients see only a bright light and 
experience no sensation during the 
procedure as result of topical (drops) 
anesthetics. 


Through evolution, systemization 
and refinement, Keratorefractive 
procedures have reached a level of 
precision and reproducibility that 
allows them to stand as a legitimate 
alternative to glasses or contact lenses 


! The evolution of Keratorefractive procedures includes advances made by many American 


eye care professionals 


y 
“ Like many medical procedures, RK involves a small degree of risk, and the results cannot be 
guaranteed. There are potential complications, and Some patients will not be able to dispense 


with glasses or contact lenses entirely. To best understand your potential for improvement, 
consult with an eye care professional familiar with the procedure. 
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ALABAMA 


@ BIRMINGHAM 

MICHAEL BERNSTEIN, M.D. 
2010 Patton Chapel Rd 

(205) 823-2062 / (205) 930-0044 

@ MONTGOMERY 

ROY T. HAGER, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
CHARLES N, ROBBINS, M.D. 


4255 Carmichael Court North 
(205) 277-9111 


FLORIDA 


@ CLEARWATER 

THE NIELSEN EYE CENTER 
J. MCHENRY NIELSEN 
M.D., F.A.C.S. 

2339 Sunset Pt. Rd. #300 
11200 Seminole Blvd. #205 
Seminole, FL 34648 

(800) 962-4520 /(813) 796-0222 
@ FT. LAUDERDALE 
FOUNDATION FOR 
ADVANCED EYE CARE 
3737 North Pine Island Rd 
Sunrise, FL 33351, (305) 572-5888 
@ MIAMI 

MARK SILLER, M.D. 

17971 Biscayne Blvd., #110 
North Miami Beach, FL 33160 
(305) 932-3901 

@ TALLAHASSEE 

PAUL E. GARLAND, M.D. 
CAPITAL EYE CENTER 
1839 Capital Circle, N.E 

(904) 942-3937 


GEORGIA 


@ ATLANTA 

ATLANTA EYE 

SURGERY GROUP 

DR. JIM HAYS 

DR. DICKIE MCMULLAN 
3280 Howell Mill Rd. #207 
(404) 351-1990/(800) 833-3292 
@ AUGUSTA 

ACADEMY OF CATARACT 
& LASER SURGERY 
HOWARD BRUCKNER M.D. 
909 15th St 

(800) 476-5521 / (706) 722-9601 


GEORGIA (CONT.) 


@ CARROLLTON 
JOHN E. GODARD, M.D. 
160 Clinic Ave 

GA: (800) 248-4657 

U.S.: (800) 942-4657 

@ MACON 

CENTRAL GEORGIA 
EYE CENTER 

1429 Oglethorpe St 

(800) 743-7022 


MISSISSIPPI 


@ GREENWOOD 
COLEMAN EYE CENTER 
MICHAEL COLEMAN, M.D. 
2001 Highway 82 West 

(601) 455-4523 / (800) 273-8361 
@ HATTIESBURG 
HATTIESBURG EYE CLINIC 
STONEY WILLIAMSON, M.D. 
DAVID RICHARDSON, M.D. 
100 West Hospital Dr 

(800) 624-8254 /(601) 268-5910 
@ JACKSON 

JACKSON EYE INSTITUTE 
JAMES A. BRUCE, M.D. 

2500 Lakeland Drive, Suite A 
(601) 939-0079 / (800) 947-0079 


NORTH CAROLI? 


@ SHELBY 


THOMAS D. BAILE) . M.D. 
1413 N. Lafayette St 
(800) 776-1054 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


@ CHARLESTON 


SIDNEY M. SELTZER, M.D. 
9304 Medical Plaza Dr 
(800) 537-7483 / (803) 572-7483 


TENNESSEE 
@ CHATTANOOGA 
LAWRENCE H. LASSITER, M.D. 


1630 McCallie Ave 
(615) 624-1121 


Excimer Laser: With excimer (ultraviolet) lasers, corneal 
cells are shaved attay toreseulpt a new curvature. The 
is under investigational study with the FDA 
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appeared the government 
might take over the firm in 
wartime. Ultimately, the ex- 
ecutives prepared a “unified 
emergency plan,” and were 
to be provided with radio- 
communications equipment 
for the site. 

There were also elabo- 
rate plans for a national cen- 
sorship office called the 
Wartime Information Secu- 
rity Program, or wisp (as in 
whisper). A cps vice presi- 
dent, the late Theodore F. 
Koop, had agreed to be the 
standby national censor, 
and about 40 civilian execu- 
tives had consented to work 
as the unit's staff in war- 
time. A 1965 internal gov- 
ernment memo notes that 
censorship manuals and 
regulations had been stock- 
piled, and a fully equipped 
communications center was 
established outside Wash- 
ington. Press reports in 
1970 exposed the existence 
of a standby national censor 
and led to the formal disso- 
lution of the censorship 
unit, but its duties were dis- 
creetly reassigned to yet an- 
other part of what an inter- 
nal memo refers to as the 
“shadow” government. 


GLIMPSING THE FUTURE 

Though the threat of a mas- 
sive nuclear showdown has 
receded, many government 
employees must still go 
through the motions of pre- 
paring for disaster. As direc- 
tor of the Federal Register, 
Martha Girard publishes an 
official daily record of the 
Federal Government's major 
actions and decisions. But in 
the event of an impending 
nuclear attack, she is sup- 
posed to report to Mount 
Weather as a member of a 
Bravo team and publish the 
Emergency Federal Register, 
which would inform the sur- 
viving public of the crisis 
regulations in effect and cre- 





Moscow’s Secret Plans 


NLIKE IN THE U.S., PREPARATIONS FOR NUCLEAR CONFLICT 

during the cold war remain tightly held secrets in Russia, a re- 

flection of the military's continued suspicion of the West. But 

some information can be pieced together. According to sever- 
al sources, including former kes officers, the Kremlin and other key 
buildings in Moscow are still linked by underground rail tunnels to an 
area about six miles outside the city center called Ramenki, site of a 
vast subterranean bunker designed for the country’s leaders and their 
families. Responsibility for protection of top Kremlin officials rested 
with the kes’s Ninth Directorate, which delegated tasks to the Defense 
Ministry. A kos officer who claimed to have taken part in constructing 
the Ramenki bunker described it to a Soviet newspaper last year as an 
underground city about 500 acres in size, built at several levels rang- 
ing in depth from 230 ft. to 395 ft. He said the bunker was begun in the 
second half of the 1960s and completed by the mid-'70s, could shelter 
as many as 120,000 people, and included food supplies that could last 
up to 30 years. Quarters for top leaders were comfortably appointed, 
and movie theaters were built for entertainment. Some 30 miles out- 
side Moscow in Sofrino, an underground broadcast-communications 
installation built during Nikita Khrushchev’s tenure is now outdated 
and inoperative, according to Igor Mala- 
shenko, deputy director of state televi- 
sion and radio. “Because we don’t need it 
anymore, it's been slowly stripped of 
spare parts,” he says. A similar fate be- 
fell many of the tens of thousands of ci- 
vilian bomb shelters built as part of the 
massive Soviet civil defense program. At 
a shelter 40 ft. below the main building of 
Moscow State University, water has 
flooded some of the rooms, and thieves 
have stripped the three-tiered bunks of 
more than half the wooden plank beds, 
leaving only useless steel frames. 

Long before the demise of the Soviet 
Union, Russians learned to dismiss as absurd the civil defense training 
courses imposed on them at school and work. They refer to the courses 
as grob, taken from the first two letters of the words for civil defense— 
grazhdanskaya oborona. Translation of grob: coffin, The cynicism was 
justified. In 1988 an accidental air-raid alert in the industrial city of 
Perm sent hundreds of thousands of people scrambling for safety. As a 
test of civil defense, the accident proved a disaster. Perm residents 
found many shelters locked, flooded or infested with mosquitoes. 

How much did Moscow know about U.S. plans to survive a nuclear 
attack? A former xGs official says spies watched for signs that the U.S. 
was preparing a nuclear attack by monitoring late-night activity at the 
Pentagon and keeping track of troop movements. The kes and Gru, the 
Soviet military intelligence agency, also used agents to try to discover 
the location of the bunkers set aside for U.S. leaders. “We did find out 
some of the operation code names and hiding places,” claims the offi- 
cial. Sometimes the U.S.’s own planning methods tipped off the Sovi- 
ets. Says the official: “The rehearsals for responding to Russian nucle- 
ar attacks helped us a great deal.” —By James Carney/Moscow 





person to whom this card is 
issued.” Her card expired 
June 30, 1984, but she con- 
tinues to have a standby role 
in the doomsday scenario. 
During the 1980s she took 
part in several relocation ex- 
ercises at Mount Weather, 
where for days on end she 
practiced putting out her cri- 
sis publication on an aging 
manual typewriter. Says Gi- 
rard: “I felt like I was in a 
1950s movie.” 

Though Girard says she 
“would do whatever I could 
to fulfill my responsibilities 
in an emergency situation,” 
she is uneasy about her part. 
“Is ita sham,” she asks, “for 
me to participate in this and 
give other people confidence 
that there is a system in 
place that will work, when in 
my heart of hearts, in 
the dark of night, [ 
doubt it will work?” 

Girard is not alone 
in questioning the 
government's plans 
for self-preservation. 
With the collapse of 
the Soviet Union, the 
U.S.’s doomsday plan- 
ners are engaged in a 
sweeping reassess- 
ment of crisis scenari- 
os. The old relocation 
centers are under re- 
view. Some are to be moth- 
balled, others converted to 
more mundane uses: record 
storage and office space. 
Contingency plans and 
dusty crisis regulations are 
being re-examined. Having 
outlived its enemy and its 
original mission, the dooms- 
day bureaucracy faces a 
more immediate threat—ir- 
relevance. But as the last 
members of the original 
generation of doomsday 
planners step down, they do 
so with cautionary words: 
the Soviet Union may be his- 
tory, but new dangers 
abound—nuclear prolifera- 
tion, the resurgence of na- 
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ate a chronicle of doomsday actions. “A 


very important part is to have copies of 


what happened for when we get back to 
normal, whether it’s one year or 100 
years,” she says. 

In her purse Girard carries a crisis ID 





card, which lists her height, weight and 
blood type and declares, ‘The person de- 
scribed on this card has essential emer- 
gency duties with the Federal Govern- 


ment. Request full assistance and | 


unrestricted movement be afforded the 


put into effect after a nuclear attack. 


Many of those doomsday regulations would still be 


tionalism and the threat of terrorism. 
“You shouldn't shut the damn door yet,” 
warns Mount Weather’s first director, 
Leo Bourassa. Bud Gallagher, his succes- 
sor, prefers to cite Plato: “Only the dead 
have seen the end of war.” id 
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SCANDALS 


Behind the Clifford 
headlines lurks the real 
news about B.C.C.I.: 
growing evidence that the 
bank provided secret 
services for Saudis and 
U.S. intelligence agents 


By JONATHAN BEATY and S.C. GWYNNE 





HE SCENE THAT CAPTURED THE 

news last week was of stately 

superlawyer Clark Clifford, 

that icon of Washington power 

brokering for five decades, 

clutching his fedora and lower- 
ing his well-worn face in a Manhattan 
courtroom. There he and his younger 
partner Robert Altman faced charges that 
they took millions in bribes to act as front 
men for the notorious Bank of Credit & 
Commerce International. But even more 
significant may be a legal move related to 
the grand jury indictments of last week: 
Saudi Sheik Kamal Adham, the longtime 
head of Saudi Arabian intelligence and 
one of the most powerful men in the Mid- 
dle East, entered a guilty plea to charges 
that he conspired to help B.C.C.L. secretly 
purchase control of First American, the 
bank that Clifford and Altman headed. Ad- 
ham, a key director of both B.C.C.I. and 
First American, agreed to pay a $105 mil- 
lion fine and to cooperate in the widening 
probe. 

Adham is just the latest of several Sau- 
dis with intimate ties to the royal family 
who have been dragged into the B.C.C.L. 
investigations. Also indicted by Manhat- 
tan District Attorney Robert Morgenthau 
was Ghaith Pharaon, the most flamboyant 
of the Saudis, who bought the National 
Bank of Georgia from Bert Lance, Presi- 
dent Carter’s onetime budget chief, and 
later sold it to First American. Last month 
Morgenthau moved against Sheik Khalid 
bin Mahfouz, who headed the largest com- 
mercial bank in Saudi Arabia. Still anoth- 
er enormously rich Saudi remains under 
investigation: Abdul Raouf Khalil, a share- 
holder in both B.C.C.I. and First Ameri- 
can. The barrage of charges against these 
prominent Saudis poses a sticky problem 
for the Bush Administration, one that 
threatens to uncover an embarrassing pat- 
tern of legal and illegal intelligence opera- 
tions as well as arms and money transac- 
tions involving Arab states, Israel and the 
US. 

Morgenthau has also been taking a 
tough line with another U.S. ally in the re- 
gion, Sheik Zayed bin Sultan al-Nahayan, 
ruler of Abu Dhabi and President of the 
United Arab Emirates. “Abu Dhabi has 
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been promising cooperation for a year, but 
we've gotten nothing out of them,” the dis- 
trict attorney said last week. His frustra- 
tion is understandable: Zayed, now the 
owner of the tattered remains of B.C.C.I. 
founder Agha Hasan Abedi's erstwhile 
$20 billion banking empire, has placed 18 
of the bank's top officials—all of them po- 
tential witnesses who could help explain 
the workings of the criminal operations— 
under house arrest in Abu Dhabi while he 
sits on most of the bank’s records. 

In testimony last week before a sub- 
committee chaired by Senator John Kerry, 
a convicted former B.C.C.I. employee fin- 
gered Zayed as one of the phony stock- 
holders in B.C.C.L’s purchase of First 
American. The witness, Akbar Bilgrami, 
testified that he had personally read the 
loan agreements by which B.C.C.L. lent the 
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money to Zayed to buy First American 
shares. If true, this means that Zayed vio- 
lated the same banking laws that Adham 
and Mahfouz are charged with breaking. 
According to an American expert with 
close ties to Riyadh, Saudi King Fahd is 
“apoplectic” about the aggressive Ameri- 
can probe. The Arabs, says this source, 
“are appalled and prefer to believe the 
B.C.C.L. investigation is a Zionist plot.” 
Though the New York indictments differ 
little from ones handed down by the U.S. 
Justice Department, it has been New 
York’s Morgenthau who has set the agen- 
da. The Saudis claim that his father, for- 
mer Treasury Secretary Henry Morgen- 
thau, was instrumental in persuading 
President Harry Truman to recognize the 
new state of Israel. (The theory is shaky: 
ironically, it was a young Clark Clifford 
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CLOAK AND DAGGER DEALS 


The indictments of Clark Clifford and Robert Altman last week for taking bribes to 
conceal B.C.C.I.’s control of First American Bank nearly obscured the 
unprecedented charges brought against prominent Saudis with ties to the 
intelligence world. The widening probe offers new information about how B.C.C.|. 
worked as a go-between for secret arms, technology and money deals. 
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who, as Truman’s political counselor, did 
most to win recognition for Israel.) 

But the royal fury in Saudi Arabia is 
fed by more than just Arab-Jewish enmity 
and the Saudis’ abhorrence of publicity. 
B.C.C.I. flourished because it could pro- 
vide cover for deals between nominal ene- 
mies, especially in the arms trade. The de- 
mand for these services was particularly 
keen in the Middle East, especially when 
Israel and Arab states were involved, 
When American arms destined for Iran 
and Iraq passed through Israel, for exam- 
ple, B.C.C.1. was frequently the broker and 
financier. One such transfer involved 


Iraq’s acquisition of Silkworm missiles | 


from China in the mid-1980s. Fahd, wor- 
ried that Iran was winning its war with 
Iraq, sought missiles for Saddam Hus- 
sein’s regime, but was rebuffed by the U.S. 
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and France. B.C.C.I. stepped in and bro- 
kered a deal with China as a supplier of 
the rockets and Israel as a provider of the 
high-technology guidance systems. 

When oil profits ebbed in the early 
‘80s, Abedi and the bank turned increas- 
ingly to weapons dealing, drug-money 
laundering and capital flight to keep oper- 
ations afloat. The bank also became en- 
meshed in intelligence operations with 
several nations, including the U.S., which 
effectively shielded Abedi from unwel- 
come scrutiny as he perfected bribery and 
extortion as business tools. B.C.C.I. there- 
after grew faster than ever. 

There was, for example, the highly sen- 
sitive question of B.C.C.1.'s direct involve- 
ment in the secret arms-for-hostages deals 
in Iran during the 1980s, in which it acted 
as a broker and financier of weapons sales. 
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Ollie North maintained three accounts at 
the B.C.C.1. Paris branch, and B.C.C.I. was 
used to transfer money to the contras. 

B.C.C.1. was similarly entwined in an- 
other key U.S. intelligence operation of 
the 1980s: the supply of arms and money 
to the Afghan rebels. While such clandes- 
tine support was legally condoned, B.C.C.I. 
officials have told reporters that c1a Direc- 
tor William Casey, in a series of 1984 
meetings in Washington with Abedi, 
struck a deal that included off-the-books 
operations never reported to the U.S. 
Congress. 

B.C.C.L.’s connections to American in- 
telligence operations resulted in a paraly- 
sis of enforcement. In January 1985, for 
example, long before U.S. Customs 
agents stumbled across B.C.C.I. in Flori- 
da, the cia hand-delivered a secret report, 
described within the cia as “dynamite,” 
to Ronald Reagan's Treasury Secretary 
Donald Regan. According to cia testimo- 
ny before the Kerry committee, the report 
stated that B.C.C.I. secretly owned First 
American, Regan’s intelligence aide sent 
back word that they already knew about 
B.C.C.1. and were not interested in learn- 
ing more. 

In the current probe of Saudi Abdul 
Raouf Khalil, investigators have com- 
plained that when Khalil was first sought 
by Federal Reserve examiners, the State 
Department claimed that he either didn't 
exist or couldn’t be found. Knowing that 
Khalil was a high Saudi intelligence offical 
and the current liaison to the cia, the in- 
vestigators advised the Riyadh embassy to 
“look for him down the hall in the c1a sta- 
tion chief's office."’ Khalil was quickly lo- 
cated and served with a subpoena. 

There is evidence that the Reagan Ad- 
ministration knew early on about B.C.C.1.’s 
criminal activities. Dr. Norman Bailey, a 
former member of the staff of the National 
Security Council, has told Time that in 
1982, the nsc began receiving a stream of 
intelligence reports detailing the bank’s 
arms trafficking, drug involvement, sup- 
port of terrorists and role in the transfer of 
U.S. technological secrets to countries 
such as Pakistan and the Soviet Union. 

Bush has insisted that he did not know 
Kamal Adham, who was running Saudi in- 
telligence at the same time Bush was c1A 
director. The question was raised last year 
when the White House was embarrassed 
by the revelation that Adham had hired 
chief of staff John Sununu’s ex-aide Ed- 
ward Rogers for a $600,000 fee. A senior 
intelligence officer stationed in Saudi Ara- 
bia during those years told Time last week 
that Bush's denial is not credible. “It’s flat 
impossible,” he says. 

If he cooperates as promised, Adham 
will prove an interesting witness in the 
deepening B.C.C.I. probe. But that which 
is interesting to American prosecutors is 
setting teeth on edge in Saudi Arabia, and 
elsewhere. ie 
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Part of th 
solution: 


By SCOTT MACLEOD JOHANNESBURG 





F SOUTH AFRICA SLIPS DEEPER INTO 

conflict, it might be traced to a morn- 

ing in June when President F.W. de 

Klerk attempted to visit Boipatong, 
scene of the most recent township massa- 
cre. Until then he was often greeted in 
black communities by chants of “Viva 
comrade De Klerk!” But in Boipatong an- 
gry young men blocked his way and called 
him a murderer. De Klerk fled in the presi- 
dential BMW, consternation written on 
his face. 

What has become of the great white 
hope—the man who saw the writing on the 
wall, dismantled the bars of apartheid and 
promised to shape a new South Africa? 
The harsh answer dawning on an increas- 
ingly militant Mandela and others is that 
De Klerk, despite his reforms, is not intent 
on securing justice and free- 
dom for all; if that were true, he 
would be doing more to end the 
township violence. Instead, 
they believe, De Klerk has re- 
vealed himself as a ruthless 
practitioner of realpolitik, de- 
termined to preserve decisive 
white power and privilege. 

Even as De Klerk impressed 
the world with his reforms, 
some in South Africa feared 
that the process of change 
might one day run up against 
the unwillingness of whites to 
cede power to blacks. Reform, 
says Cape Town novelist André 
Brink, went against De Klerk’s 
grain but was forced upon him 
by circumstances—black upris- 
ings, international isolation, 
economic rot. “Now, at the first 
sign of things not going his 
way,” says Brink, “his real col- 
ors are beginning to show—his 
conservatism and belief in force 
as the only way of getting out of 
a dilemma.” 

To be fair, De Klerk has nev- 
er concealed his determination 
to ensure that the Afrikaner- 
dominated National Party, in 
power since 1948, continues to 
govern. But recent events leave 
little doubt about his real agen- 
da: not majority rule for blacks 
but power sharing, with as 
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Or is President 
F.W. de Klerk, with 
his strategy for 
maintaining white 
power, now part of 
the problem? 


much power as possible retained in white 
hands. He has openly boasted that his par- 
ty will retain control, either by winning 
the first post-apartheid election or by forg- 
ing a “Christian Democrat” coalition with 
other white parties and conservative 
blacks. 

What angers Mandela and the a.n.c. is 
that De Klerk’s strategy is manifesting it- 
self in his proposals for a lengthy transi- 
tion process calculated to entrench the Na- 
tional Party in a system of power sharing. 
The a.n.c. believes that De Klerk revealed 
his true colors at the Convention for a 
Democratic South Africa, which became 
deadlocked in May over his demand that, 
in effect, whites be given a veto in the pro- 
posed two-chamber constituent assembly 
that will draw up a post-apartheid consti- 
tution. When the President insisted on al- 
lowing a mere 26% to block any constitu- 














tion favored by the vast majority, the a.v.c. 
balked at a system that it called “loser 
takes all.” 

Revealing as De Klerk’s maneuvering 
has been, it was the Boipatong massacre 
that prompted Mandela to break off talks. 
His group charges that the violence is part 
ofa calculated strategy of using the securi- 
ty forces, often in collusion with support- 
ers of the predominantly Zulu Inkatha 
Freedom Party, to engulf the a.n.c. in fac- 
tional bloodletting, disrupt its ability to 
build a strong political machine and dis- 
credit it in the eyes of those hoping for a 
peaceful transition to post-apartheid de- 
mocracy. De Klerk, they say, is either or- 
chestrating the violence or unable to rein 
in his apartheid-minded police. Last week 
brought damning allegations from Dr. 
Jonathan Gluckman, a pathologist who 
conducted autopsies on the victims of ap- 
parent police foul play, charging that more 
than 200 were murdered in custody. The 
physician decided to go public with the in- 
formation after writing to De Klerk four 
times to no avail. “I can’t stand it any long- 
er,” said Gluckman. “The lower rungs of 
the police are totally out of control.” 

For all his hopes of winning black sup- 
port and building a nonracial party, De 
Klerk has remained largely the President 
of white South Africa. The reformer has 
not lived up to hopes that he would also be 
a conciliator who stood above 
party politics. The moment he 
clearly relished the most was not 
his release of Mandela but his de- 
feat of the ultra-right Conserva- 
tive Party in the March whites- 
only referendum on reform. De 
Klerk interpreted the victory as 
a mandate to drive a hard bar- 
gain on behalf of whites, not as 
an opportunity for reconciliation 
with blacks. “His line is not that 
apartheid was immoral but that 
it didn’t work,” says Robert 
Haswell, a white member of Par- 
liament who recently joined 
the A.n.c. 

De Klerk is in danger of mis- 
reading the patience of blacks; 
their expectations have never 
been higher. Even if the hands of 
A.N.c. followers are anything but 
clean, the responsibility for 
pushing reform is his: he gov- 
erns not with the consent of the 
governed but by virtue of an un- 
democratic system. It will be 
South Africa’s greatest tragedy 
if he circles the wagons rather 
than continuing to the final des- 
tination on the road to democra- 
cy. In announcing Mandela's re- 
lease in 1990, De Klerk warned 
that “the time for reconstruction 
and reconciliation” had come. 
That was true then—and re- 
mains true today. a 








MEGAMARKET 


The North American Free 
Trade Agreement: a 

$6 trillion market gamble 
for 363 million consumers 


By BARBARA RUDOLPH 


UPPORTERS SEE IT AS THE BEST 
hope for escape from economic 
stagnation, a boost for trade 
and investment, a boon for em- 


ployment, a lift for standards of 


living. Critics counter that it 
will strike a mortal blow at entire sectors 
of U.S., Canadian and Mexican industry, 
idling tens of thousands of workers whose 
jobs will move elsewhere, never to return. 
Europeans and Asians fret that it may ac- 
celerate a division of the world into giant 
protectionist trading blocs lurking behind 
new walls of tariffs and bureaucratic 
restrictions. 

The subject of these conflicting visions 
is an edifice of daring scope and complex- 
ity, the North American Free Trade 
Agreement. Negotiators for the U.S., Can- 
ada and Mexico, at work virtually nonstop 
for the past 14 months, are in the final 
stages of preparing several hundred pages 
of regulation upon regulation, written in 
droning legalese. Yet once approved by the 
three governments, the trade pact will 
mark a dramatic turn in the history-of the 
continent: at a stroke it will formalize a 
grand economic alliance, cement Mexico 
into a unity it has always occupied geo- 
graphically, if not psychologically and cul- 
turally, and reshape the way North Ameri- 
can business is done. 

The agreement will bind together 
three major economies—two mature and 
wealthy, the third relatively poor but in 
the throes of rapid and profound modern- 
ization. Building upon a similar agree- 
ment between the U.S. and Canada that 
took effect in 1989, the expanded pact will 
create a $6.4 trillion megamarket of 363 
million consumers. But it will also chal- 
lenge the three governments with the 
prospect of far-reaching social disloca- 
tions. What worries politicians in all 
three nations is, Will the trade-off be 
worth it? 

At its most basic level, the treaty will 
roll back as many as 20,000 separate tar- 
iffs over the next 10 to 15 years. Current- 
ly those barriers average nearly 11% in 
Mexico, around 5% in Canada and less 
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| than 4% in the U.S. (though duties on 
products like cocoa, for example, go as 
high as 20% in Mexico; in Canada tequila 
is slapped with a 183% duty). More im- 
portant will be the steps that Narra takes 
to diminish nontariff barriers, such as 
dairy and cotton quotas in the U.S. and 
Canada, and various import licenses in 
Mexico. By rapidly widening the consum- 
er market, the pact aims to spur capital 
investment across all three jurisdictions. 
This would be a striking change for Mexi- 
co, which has long banned outside own- 
ership of strategic sectors like farm and 
border lands and oil. 

While sweeping, the treaty will not 
cover everything: Mexico, in line with its 
constitution, has flatly ruled out foreign 
ownership in its energy industry, while 
Canada seeks to extend the blanket pro- 
tection it won in its earlier agreement with 
the U.S. for “cultural industries” such as 
television and publishing. But in a major 
concession, Mexico has agreed to allow 
American companies to establish stakes in 
its banks and, under narra, will include 
insurance and securities firms, institu- 
tions previously barred to foreign 
ownership. 

Behind the numbing technicalities 
that define any trade agreement, the bot- 
tom line of NAFTA concerns growth and 
jobs. Proponents argue that the agreement 
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will create both. Washington’s conserva- 
tive Heritage Foundation estimates that 
Mexico's growth rate, 3.6% last year, could 
rise to between 6% and 9% if the treaty is 
ratified. 

The U.S. economy will not get any- 
where near as big a jolt—it is eight times as 
large as the other two combined—but 
should enjoy an explosion in exports to 
Mexico. According to trade experts, those 
could increase substantially from a pro- 


jected $40 billion this year, ultimately cre- 


ating more and bigger American pay- 
checks. Says U.S. Trade Representative 
Carla Hills: “For every billion dollars 
worth of exports, we gain 20,000 jobs.” 
More important, she told a press confer- 
ence last week, jobs in export industries 
pay on average 17% more than employ- 
ment in the rest of the economy. 

Labor leaders fear pain rather than 
gain. They contend that tens of thousands 
of workers will be laid off as U.S. compa- 
nies shift production south to take advan- 


| tage of industrial wages in Mexico that are 


roughly one-sixth of those in the U.S. and 
Canada. The U.S. auto industry alone 
could lose thousands of positions. Mexican 
workers earning less than $20 a day are al- 
ready building hundreds of thousands of 
Ford Mercury Tracers and Buick Centu- 
ries in Hermosillo and Ramos Arizpe and 
shipping them north. Under the pact, the 
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Big Three’s presence south of the border 
will surely grow in the next few years. 

Yet many of those lost jobs would prob- 
ably vanish anyway, either going under to 
foreign competition or moving to Asia. 
And there is an advantage to keeping even 
lost employment closer to home: manufac- 
turers who move to Mexico are more likely 
to retain their proximate U.S. suppliers 
than are those who move to Asia. In fact, 
the trade pact may persuade many U.S. 
and other companies to shift production 
from low-cost Asian plants to low-cost 
Mexican plants, which could generate 
additional business for U.S. suppliers. 

Zenith Electronics, for example, the 
leading U.S. producer of television sets, 
has already moved many of its operations 
from Taiwan to Mexico, and two months 
ago closed its Asian assembly plant alto- 
gether. Without a Mexican base, Zenith 
guesses, it would have lost about 4,000 
U.S. jobs from its Chicago circuit-board 
plant and its Missouri molding and assem- 
bly factory. Another 2,000 to 5,000 suppli- 
er jobs would have vanished as well. 

Despite the stakes, NAFTA has not made 
much of a splash in the U.S. presidential 
campaign ... so far. The main reason is 
that Bill Clinton generally supports the 


| idea of a free-trade treaty and believes it is 





in the best interest of American labor, at 
least over the long term. But he has criti- 
cized Bush Administration negotiators for 
not doing enough to protect American 
workers. “The President made clear rep- 
resentations on labor standards,” Clinton 
said, “and there appears to be very little of 
that in the agreement.” 

What will be the pact’s effect on the 
global economy? Most economists believe 
that the world is drifting toward three ma- 
jor regional trading blocs: North America, 
Europe and, more slowly, Asia. The ques- 
tion, says Michael Aho, a fellow at the 
Council on Foreign Relations in New York 
City, is whether these connections will 
turn out to be “benign or belligerent.” 

Some opponents of narra argue that 
regional trade arrangements are inevita- 
bly destructive. “The narra pact is man- 
aged trade,’ says economist and Nobel 
laureate Milton Friedman. “Worldwide 
reduction of tariff barriers is much to be 
preferred to regional trade agreements.” 
That may be so, but the so-called Uruguay 
Round of global tariff reductions under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade is stalled. Proponents of the North 
American pact argue that nothing in the 








agreement will contravene the GATT ac- 
cord, ifit is ever reached. 

And in any event, with or without 
NAFTA, the three North American econo- 
mies are becoming ever more entwined. 
The U.S.-Canada trade relationship, for 
years the world’s largest ($176 billion last 
year), grew at a substantially higher rate 
after the 1989 deal. Even without Narra, 
U.S.-Mexico trade has exploded to $43 bil- 
lion, more than double the total five years 


| ago. 


The one certainty is that the trade 
agreement will not please everyone. Like 
all political accords, it will be packed with 
compromises, limitations and second-best 
solutions. The best basis for assessing the 
accord is not whether it causes dislocation 
for any given group of enterprises or peo- 
ple—international competition already 
does that—but whether it provides a better 
foundation for the economic security and 
future prosperity of 363 million people. The 
benefits derived so far from closer econom- 
ic relationships between the three coun- 
tries, and the benefits likely to ensue, make 
the proposed pact look like a gamble worth 
taking. —With reporting by David Aikman/ 
Washington and Laura Lopez/Mexico City, with oth- 
er bureaus 








How Trade Barriers Hurt U.S. Consumers 











America’s array of often contradictory trade restrictions are a major 
obstacle to raising its standard of living and strengthening its com- 
petitiveness, according to a study by economist James Bovard for the 
Dallas-based National Center for Policy Analysis. Tariffs and quotas 
cost each U.S. family an average of about $800 a year. Low-income 


households suffer more because they spend a greater share of their 
earnings on food and clothing, two of the most rigidly controlled im- 
ports. Despite efforts to eliminate quotas, more than 3,000 of them 
restrict foreign apparel and textiles, adding $40 billion to U.S. cloth- 
ing prices. | 
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American apparel makers have been protected 
for 200 years. Yet they still can't compete 
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England ; 
(Converse) has led the fight to keep this 
60-year-old tariff in place. 
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and Mexico poses a threat to U.S. producers. 
Washington decided on a hefty tariff to keep 
them happy. 
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Success ? 
\C UNDER SANDS 
SPEECH P 


The Machines 


Are Listening 


Computers still can’t take dictation, but they may 
already understand speech well enough to take your job 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


N ITS TELEVISION DEBUT ON ABC’S 

Good Morning America, Casper the 

talking (and listening) computer 

was everything you would expect of 

a digital servant—friendly, eager to 
please but slightly hard of hearing. Morn- 
ing host Joan Lunden, demonstrating Cas- 
per’s capabilities on an Apple Macintosh 
computer, was able to persuade the sys- 
tem to program her vcr simply by talking 
into a microphone—although she had to 
repeat “Casper, accept program!” several 
times before the machine finally got the 
message. When the technology is perfect- 
ed, say Apple executives, computers will 
be able to act on their human masters’ ev- 
ery command, whether it be to pay the 
phone bill, schedule a lunch date or fetch 
the electronic mail. 

But the technology looked a lot less 
cute and friendly to telephone operators in 
June as AT&T installed similar systems in 
Seattle and Jacksonville. The phone com- 
pany has developed a computer system 
that can recognize words like “collect” 
and “person to person” about as well as 
any human. By the end of 1994, when 
AT&T is scheduled to finish deploying the 
new equipment across the U.S., it plans to 
close 31 offices and eliminate up to one- 
third of the jobs now held by 18,000 long- 
distance operators. 

Although still in its infancy, the tech- 





nology that enables machines to under- 
stand human speech may ultimately have 
as much impact on the way people do their 
work—and whether some of them still 
have work—as any advance since the com- 
puter. The ultimate goal of speech-recog- 
nition researchers—what they call their 
Holy Grail—is an automatic dictation ma- 
chine that can listen to normal conversa- 
tional speech and turn it into perfectly 
typed text. Such a system could carry out 
much of the work currently done by mil- 
lions of human typists, transcribers, re- 
porters, secretaries and stenographers. 
Automatic typewriters are probably 
still decades away. But there has been rap- 
id progress in the underlying technology 
during the past few years, and even with 
the severe limitations of today’s equip- 
ment there are now voice-recognition sys- 
tems doing real tasks—and in some cases 
replacing real workers—at hundreds of 
sites across the U.S. Among those tasks: 


SORTING MAIL. The U.S. Postal Service 
uses voice-recognition systems in 30 big 
postal centers to sort bundles that cannot 
be processed by its automatic equipment. 
A human reads the zip codes off the la- 
bels, and the system directs the packages 
to the proper chute. The Postal Service 
figures it is cheaper to buy a computer to 
do the job than to train people to memo- 
rize which zip codes correspond to which 
locale. 
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AUTHORIZING TRANSACTIONS. Ameri- 
can Express has 500 human operators to 
field calls from retailers who do not have 
electronic equipment to get approvals. 
These employees verbally authorize 2.5 
million charge-card transactions a month. 
=< Some of the authorizations 
Af are now being given by com- 
%y puters that ask for account 
numbers and purchase prices 
: and then check cardholders’ 
_ accounts automatically. 


* TRADING STOCKS. Stockbrokers trading 


U.S. government securities at 40 sites and 
six major brokerage houses can now bark 
their buy and sell orders into special tele- 
phones and see their trades instantly re- 
corded on computer screens at their 
desks. Similar systems are being used by 
quality-control inspectors on factory lines, 
by doctors filling out medical reports and 
by lawyers putting together paragraphs of 
boiler-plate prose. 


Voice recognition has come a long way 
in 20 years from the primitive systems 
that had to be trained to each individual's 
voice and could recognize words only 
when they were spoken one at a time. The 
most advanced systems today look not at 
whole words but at phonemes, the build- 
ing blocks from which all words are con- 
structed. That makes it possible to decode 
the slurred sentences that most people 
speak, The systems also use mathematical 
techniques to meld dozens of sampled 
voices, including male and female tones, 
so that the computers can recognize 
phrases spoken by just about anybody. 

The main limitation on such systems is 
that they can deal with only relatively 
small vocabularies—usually a few dozen 
words at a time. But that’s enough to take 
orders at fast-food restaurants or to han- 
dle toll-free calls in which a customer 
must choose from a fixed list of catalog 
items, airline flights or bank transfer op- 
tions. More than $150 million worth of 
voice-recognition systems were sold in the 
U.S. last year, according to Voice Informa- 
tion Associates, a research firm in Lexing- 
ton, Mass., and the market is growing 
more than 40% a year. The big break- 
through will come when computers that 
can follow conversational speech become 
sufficiently powerful to handle vocabular- 
ies of 20,000 words. That would cover 97% 
of the words used in today's books, maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

Researchers argue among themselves 
about whether it will be five or 10 or even 
20 more years before dictation systems 
are that smart. For court reporters, ste- 
nographers or anyone else whose prima- 
ry job is to put spoken words onto paper, 
that time might be well spent figuring out 
how to adapt to the technology—or, if 
that's not possible, looking for a new 
career, —With reporting by Sam Allis/Boston 
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SCIENCE 


By HENDRIK HERTZBERG GAINESVILLE 





It is your trump, 

It is your hateful little trump, 

You pointed fiend, 

Which shakes my sudden 
blood to hatred of you: 

It is your small, high, hateful 
bugle in my ear. 

Why do you do it? 

Surely it is bad policy. 

They say you can’t help it. 


—D.H. LAWRENCE 
The Mosquito 


OMETIME THIS SUMMER—IT’S 

probably already happened— 

you will hear that hateful little 

trump. At the first sound of its 

intensely annoying whiny 

hum, faint but frantically high- 
pitched, you'll hold stock-still, on full 
alert, hand raised at the ready. And then: 
splat. One less mosquito to trouble the 
peace of man and beast. 

As you brush aside the spindly corpse, 
the poet’s question may occur to you. Why 
do mosquitoes make that irritating little 
noise? Its usefulness from the human 
point of view is obvious. But what is its 
survival value from the mosquito point of 
view? Why in the world would these oth- 
erwise canny creatures go to the trouble of 
evolving a behavior so ideally suited to 
helping their prey find and swat them? 

A good place to ponder this puzzle—or 
to find out anything else you ever wanted 
to know about mosquitoes—is an innocu- 
ous-looking brick building near the Uni- 
versity of Florida's Gainesville campus. Its 
halls nourish, among other obscure yet 
useful twigs of the mighty oak that is the 
U.S. government, the Mosquito Unit, or, as 
it is formally known, the Mosquito and Fly 
Research Unit at the Medical and Veteri- 
nary Entomology Research Laboratory of 
the Agricultural Research Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

This bastion of research in the battle 
against bugs has never been more impor- 
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ers Blood 


In the fight against 100 trillion mosquitoes, the tactics 
are changing. The new motto: “Know Your Enemy.” 


tant. A new enemy has appeared in the 
form of the Asian tiger mosquito, a variety 
that was accidentally imported from Ja- 
pan in 1985 and has since spread to 21 
states, mostly in the Southeast. Govern- 
ment scientists announced last month 
that a group of these mosquitoes in Florida 
had been found to be carrying the virus for 
Eastern equine encephalitis, a rare but of- 
ten fatal brain disease. Only 11 Floridians 
have caught this disease, and health offi- 
cials see no reason for panic, but mosquito 
control has taken on a new urgency. 

Gainesville’s Mosquito Unit, along 
with everybody else involved in what is 
anthropocentrically called pest control, is 
rethinking its philosophy and strategy. 
The mosquitoes are the same, crafty and 
cunning as ever. But the weapons and tac- 
tics used to combat them are changing 
fast. Chemicals are out; biologicals are in. 
Dumping poisons indiscriminately is no 
longer in vogue; figuring out ecologically 
correct ways to get mosquitoes to do them- 
selves in is all the rage. “The era of insecti- 
cides is coming to an end,” says Donald 
Barnard, the Mosquito Unit's chief. 
“They're still our first line of defense. But 
the bugs adapt very quickly to whatever 
we throw at them. The emphasis now is on 
outsmarting them, and to do that you have 
to understand their behavior.” 

Very well: Why do mosquitoes whine? 
For many species, the unit's two dozen sci- 
entists and technicians will 


frantically elbow each other to get at her, 
and within seconds one of them scores. The 
pair, copulating in midair, float down in 
crazy circles, coming briefly to rest in a 
tangle of legs and antennae. Who cares if 
that hum might later cost them their lives? 
It was worth it. 

Among mosquitoes, by the way, the 
“woman above” position is mandatory. 
Their sexual organs are weirdly like ours, 
with vaginas, ovaries, penises and testes. 
Their coupling takes four to 40 seconds, 
though in a few of the 2,500 known species 
male and female may remain locked to- 
gether for more than an hour. They show 
every sign of ecstasy, but do they feel it? 
Mosquito Unit head Barnard looks pained. 
This is not the sort of question sober scien- 
tists are supposed to concern themselves 
with, and besides, there's nothing in the 
literature about it. “Well,” he finally ad- 
mits with a sigh, “they do have a central 
nervous system.” 

The sex hdd better be good, because in 
most mosquito species that have been 
studied it’s strictly a one-night stand. The 
female has no further need of her partner 
or any other male for the rest of her life. 
She stores the sperm from her sole en- 
counter in special sacs, fertilizing her own 
eggs every time she lays a batch, whether 
that is once or a dozen times. 

From this point on, in any case, sex no 
longer rules her life; violence does—and this 
is where we come in. To nourish and devel- 
op her eggs, she needs what entomologists 
call, with admirable directness, a “blood 
meal”—and she needs a new one for every 
batch of eggs she lays. Ev- 
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front of a singles bar. She 
makes a beeline—all right, a mosquitoline— 
straight into the swarm. Once she’s inside, 
the sound of her wings, beating 250 to 500 
times a second, becomes the mosquito 
equivalent of a flirty hair flip. The males 
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ciency. Her slender pro- 
boscis, consisting of two sharp and some- 
times serrated cutting tools surrounding a 
pair of tiny tubes, pierces the skin (and, if 
necessary, the cloth or feathers protecting 
it) and finds a capillary, bending to slide 
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Barnard examines specimens known to carry yellow 
fever: “The emphasis now is on outsmarting them” 


into the tiny blood vessel. Down one tube 
comes her saliva, which deadens sensa- 
tion and blocks coagulation. Up the other 
goes a drop of her victim’s blood. In less 
than a minute, she makes her getaway. 
She finds a place to rest and digest her 
vampire’s repast, while her victim is left to 
scratch the welt that soon forms in allergic 
reaction to her ghoulish drool. 


HE EGGS SHE WILL LAY A FEW 

days later—from half a dozen to 

upwards of 300, depending on 

her species and the richness of 

her blood meal—turn into lar- 

vae, which lead a complete 
aquatic life of their own and are as different 
from flying mosquitoes as seals are from 
buzzards. Not much water is needed: a ta- 
blespoon in an old beer can or tire casing is 
enough to provide a home for 200 of these 
little air-breathing water worms, but the 
more water the better. The larvae zip 
around, feeding on bacteria and bits of vege- 
tation, which they filter through bristles in 
their mouths. In some species they also eat 
one another or the larvae of other mosqui- 
toes, a habit the folks at the Mosquito Unit 
would like to encourage. 

After a set time—from less than a week 
to several months, depending on the spe- 
cies—the larva suddenly stops eating, 
curls up into a comma and becomes what 
is called a pupa. Over the next few days, it 
transforms itself like some buggy version 
of Terminator 2. Its nerves and muscles 
melt and reform with astonishing speed 
until the new adult mosquito sloughs the 
pupal skin, emerges at the surface and 
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takes off. If one thinks of the 
humble, fishy mosquito larva 
as a distinct animal in its 
own right, then it is one of 
God’s creatures for which 
resurrection and afterlife are 
scientific facts. Instead of dy- 
ing, it sprouts wings and as- 
cends into the heavens. 

Once airborne, the mos- 
quito becomes a flying ma- 
chine that puts state-of-the- 
art aeronautics to shame. 
Mosquitoes have range: 
though most live out their 
lives within a radius of a kilo- 
meter or two, some swamp 
species have been known to 
fly more than 160 km (100 
miles). And they have maneu- 
verability: a mosquito flying 
through a rainstorm can land 
safe and dry on the nape of 
your neck after dodging hun- 
dreds of drops that to it are as 
big as falling refrigerators. 

All this makes the mosqui- 
toa formidable adversary, one 
that has caused no end of trou- 
ble for human beings. Malarial 
mosquitoes, some historians 
think, contributed to the fall of ancient 
Greece. Europeans of medieval times were 
tormented by the insect Chaucer knew as 
the midge; the English word mosquito, from 
the Spanish for “little fly,” appeared in the 
16th century, along with new and nastier 
New World species. In the 1880s the French- 
man Ferdinand de Lesseps, fresh from the 
triumph of building the Suez Canal, was ut- 
terly vanquished in his heroic effort to dig a 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama, partly 
because thousands of the Europeans he 
brought with him fell victim to mosquito- 
borne disease. 

With the deployment of ppr in 1939, it 
looked as if final victory over the mosquito 
might be at hand; and indeed, through the 
years chemical insecticides took such a toll 
on mosquito populations _ 
that yellow fever and other 
infections they carried be- 
came almost unheard-of in 
the developed world. 

Chemicals also took a 
toll on mosquito research. 
“The age of ppr was also 
the dark age of entomolo- 
gy,” says Dan Kline, anoth- 
er of the Mosquito Unit's 
scientists. “There was no 
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of their time testing bug-killing chemicals 
and more of it trying to understand the 
way mosquitoes behave and how they fit 
into the great chain of being. 

This change reflects more than the 
growing reluctance to put powerful poi- 
sons into the environment, where they can 
make their way into human and animal 
tissues. Insecticides are fearsome engines 
of natural selection. A dose of strong in- 
secticide will kill every mosquito it touch- 
es—every one, that is, except those that are 
immune because of some genetic quirk. 
The resistant bugs, left alive to reproduce 
themselves, eventually come to dominate 
the species. Chemical insecticides are 
great at suppressing bug populations in 
the short run, but over time they are just a 
particularly efficient method of breeding 
tougher, hardier insects. 

Seeing the ultimate futility of spraying 
chemicals all over the landscape, pest con- 
trollers are looking at ways to lure mosqui- 
toes into traps that poison the bugs without 
contaminating the whole environment. 
One idea is to copy the buzzing sound of the 
mosquito’s sexual come-on. Another tech- 
nique is to discover and duplicate the 
chemical odors that attract mosquitoes to 
animals. Possible bait: octonol, a compound 
in cow’s breath. A third set of strategies 
turns on the attractant qualities of heat, 
which mosquitoes like. (If your hot-blooded 
spouse wakes up covered with bites and 
you don’t, his or her slightly higher body 
temperature may be to blame.) 

A better way to conquer mosquitoes 
may be to enlist their natural enemies. The 
Mosquito Unit's experts think bug popula- 
tions could be infected with—and decimat- 
ed by—a variety of microbes, including pro- 
tozoans and fungi. Entomologist Jimmy 
Becnel expects to conduct a field test of such 
biological warfare within a year or two. 

Genetic engineering could one day be 
the best weapon. Scientists hope to create 
mutant strains of mosquitoes that do not 
lay eggs or at least do not nourish them in 
the usual aang ie fashion. Introduc- 
ing the mutants into mos- 
quito populations could 
lead to interbreeding and 
thus interfere with the 
rampant reproduction of 
the natural bugs. 

But the battle between 
man and mosquito has 
been raging for a long time, 
and neither side is likely to 
win it soon. Despite all of 
man’s spraying, draining, 





money for basic research. 
Mosquitoes a problem? Just take some ppt 
and nuke ’em. Why bother with research 
when you can do that?” 

The quest for new methods of mosqui- 
to control has turned the dark age into 
something of a golden age. Government 
scientists such as Barnard and Kline now 
have strong arguments for spending less 
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zapping and slapping, 
there are still an awful lot of mosquitoes in 
the world. Nobody knows how many, but a 
very rough calculation (the only kind possi- 
ble) would put the total number of mosqui- 
toes on the planet at any given moment at 
around 100 trillion, give or take a few dozen 
trillion. So you needn't feel too bad about 
squashing a few. o 





Teaching Young 
Fathers the Ropes 


Long neglected and stigmatized, unwed dads learn 
how to cope with kids—and life 


By SOPHFRONIA SCOTT GREGORY 





WO YEARS AGO, PAUL SMALLEY 

found himself getting sucked into 

a stereotype. At 21 he returned 

home from military prison a frus- 
trated, unemployed young black man who 
also happened to be a brand-new unmar- 
ried father. His son and namesake was al- 
ready four months old, and Smalley was 
so unfamiliar with his new role that he 
thought he could not touch the baby with- 
out permission. “I was asking if I could 
pick him up,” he says. “I just didn’t feel 
like a father.” 

Smalley worried because he could see 
a familiar pattern forming, born of his 
shame over not being able to support his 
child, the feeling of inadequacy and the 
strain on his relationship with the baby’s 
mother. He resisted joining the ranks of 
young black fathers who cut out on their 
kids because they will not face the pres- 
sures of parenthood, but he could not see 
how to break the cycle—until he learned 
from a friend about the Responsive Fa- 
thers Program at the Philadelphia Chil- 
dren's Network. 

While social-assistance programs have 
long been available to teenage mothers, lit- 
tle effort has gone into helping young fa- 
thers. The Responsive Fathers Program is 
one of a growing number of groups across 
the U.S. seeking to fill the vacuum. The 
programs try to help young unmarried 
men become better fathers, providers and 
mates through counseling services, par- 
ticularly assistance in a job search. The 61 
participants in the Philadelphia program, 
who range in age from 16 to 26, meet in 
group sessions once a week and discuss 
child rearing, self-esteem, male-female re- 
lationships and the job market. “The pro- 
gram helped me to open up,” says Smal- 
ley. “It gave me the drive to want to do 
things. I've learned how anger affects my 
child and about how he needs both 
parents.” 

Fathers come to the program either by 
referral from a hospital, community cen- 
ter or probation office or, like Smalley, by 
word of mouth from a friend. Thomas J. 
Henry, 47, the program’s director, says 
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that many young fathers just need help 
cutting through the bureaucracy: filling 
out forms, standing in the correct lines for 
public assistance and dealing with unre- 
sponsive bureaucrats. “This system en- 
courages fathers not to be there,” he says. 
“You have many fathers declared absent 
when they are actually present. People 
think they’re just making babies and don't 
have any feelings attached to that act. Ev- 





eryone says, ‘We want you to be a respon- 
sible father,’ but we give them nothing to 
be responsible with.” 

The Responsive Fathers Program is 
part of a study being conducted by Public/ 
Private Ventures, a nonprofit public- 
policy research organization that focuses 
on youth development. Using five other 
similar programs from across the country, 
ppv launched the study last year to try to 
discover whether it could get young un- 
wed fathers to come forward and seek 
help, identify their needs, and direct them 
to the services they require. The group 
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aims to provide information to policymak- 
ers responsible for family welfare pro- 
grams so that as they debate decisions 
concerning young mothers, they will keep 
young fathers in mind as well. 

“It is important for families that we be- 
gin to consider the role of fathers,” says 
Bernadine Watson, director of individual 
and family support at ppv. “Our work has 
shown that these men, even though they 
are young and do not have the educational 
background or employment skills, are 
very interested in being good parents.” 

Henry believes the Philadelphia pro- 
gram will make a difference because it is 
willing to take the three to six years needed 
to “put things right” in a young man’s life. 
Such a philosophy and time frame contrast 
with government programs offering quick- 
fix solutions, but Henry believes in taking a 
pay-now-or-pay-later approach. His goal 
for the fathers is true self-sufficiency, by 
training them for jobs in areas such as 
printing, building maintenance and com- 
puter programming. This is no easy trick; 
the program has a hard time persuading 
employers to give the young men a chance. 
“We go along begging, 
pleading to anybody 
to give us jobs,” says 
Henry. The program 
currently has fathers 
who have been on the 
job waiting list for six 
months, Still, the dads 
attend the sessions, 
even though the only 
thing Henry and his 
colleagues can give 
them is carfare home. 
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asking if 
I could 
pick him 
up.99 


PAUL SMALLEY The young men say 
AND PAUL they enjoy the sessions 
SMALLEY JR. because they can vent 
at the Responsive their feelings of frus- 
Fathers f rogram tration, often born of 
in Philadelphia 


their sense that society 
perceives them as bad 
parents. The black male has become the fo- 
cal point of blame for the deterioration of 
the African-American family. But in many 
cases such blame is misdirected. Devon 
Shaw, 24, whose three children range in 
age from six months to four years, was just 
out of high school when his first child was 
born. He doesn’t like the way the system 
“Jets you know what we're doing wrong, 
not what they're doing wrong.” Smalley, 
who now works as an animal-care techni- 
cian and goes to school at night, admits 
that many of his friends simply cannot 
function as fathers: “Some don't even try. 
Some don’t care. They just turn to drugs 
or drug dealing as their way out.’”’ But he 
stresses that there are many more who are 
trying to be responsible, who want their 
kids to have two parents, a good education 
and a safe place to live. “It’s just we have 
so many obstacles to becoming decent 
men,” he says. “But it is inside of us. It’s in 





the black men out there.” a 
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THE 
-WIN 
GAMES 


In these so far happy Olympics, even losers 
seem to count themselves fortunate 


By PICOIYER BARCELONA 


HE SHADOW DREAM TEAM WAS 

working its magic in a rickety, 

almost empty country stadi- 

um. There were Roman nu- 

merals on the scoreboard. 

Black-and-yellow butterflies 
fluttered around the net. The few sports- 
writers in attendance were sitting cross- 
legged on the ground, to avoid the blis- 
tering sun. The bus driver hadn’t even 
known how to find the place. 

The number of fans supporting the pe- 
rennial world champions was approxi- 
mately zero. And though this was their na- 
tional day, no flags were flying in their 
honor. Nonetheless, the Cuban baseball 
team went out and polished the diamond 
till it sparkled, showing off all the sports- 
for-sports’-sake swagger of a team that has 
won 63 of 64 international games in recent 
years. All but unknown prodigies with 
names like Omar and Orestes and Lourdes 
gave a master class not only in the funda- 
mentals but also in the finer points of flam- 
boyance—bunting one-handed, stretching 
singles into triples, chiseling the plate like 
jewelers. According to many Americans, at 
least seven of them could command multi- 
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million-dollar salaries in the U.S. 
Afterward, the opposing coach, Rafael 
Avila, was exultant. “For us it’s a victory,” 
he said. “I’m very pleased with our kids.” 
The Dominicans had, after all, come with- 
in eight runs of tying the Cubans. The Cu- 
ban pitcher, for his part, complained that 
he'd had a bad day. And the smiling Cuban 
centerfielder Victor Mesa (a.k.a. “El 
Loco”) bubbled over with noblesse oblige: 
“The Dominican Republic should be very 
proud to lose only 8-0.” Across town that 
afternoon, where another dominant 
Dream Team was on display, the respons- 
es were almost identical. “Our objective 
has been to keep them within a 45-point 
range,” said the coach of the Angolan bas- 
ketball team, Victorino Cunha, after play- 
ing the U.S. True, he had lost by 68, but 
that seemed a minor victory after being 48 
points down at halftime. “For us,” said an 
Angolan, “it's good to lose by 60 points.” 
There was no shortage of winners as 
the Olympics loudspeakers began playing 
national anthems last week: Fu Mingxia, 
the poised Chinese diver who was not even 
born when El Loco began hitting home 
runs for Cuba; the Maldivian swimmer 
who became the first in his country’s 
Olympic history not to finish last (in part 
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PRETERNATURALLY POISED, 
13-YEAR-OLD FU MINGXIA 
SPUN HER WAY TO GOLD 
FROM THE 10-M BOARD, 
CARRYING WOMEN’S DIVING 
TO ANEW LEVEL OF 


ACHIEVEMENT 
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because that position was already occu- 
pied by another Maldivian swimmer). 
But asa Tibetan monk (on hand for Bud- 
dhist duties in the Olympic Village) noted, 
“More will lose than win.” And the losers 
were already finding reasons for reassur- 
ance, ways of measuring themselves against 
the insuperable, sources of delight. The An- 
golans, for example, seemed almost flat- 
tered when American Charles Barkley 
jabbed an elbow into one skinny Angolan. It 
suggested to them that Barkley was taking 
them seriously, treating them as roughly as 
he would his professional opponents. 
For those expected to win, like the Cu- 
bans, it was harder to trump expectation. 
In their second game, they dispensed with 
Italy 18-1 and were probably distraught 
about giving up a run. Then they trounced 
Japan 8-2. One day later, to vary things a 
little, against an uncommonly strong U.S. 
team, they spotted the Americans five 
runs in the first inning and calmly breezed 
past, 9-6. Yet as they continued their im- 
perturbable strut toward the first Olympic 
gold medal in the all-American pastime, 
the Cubans were carrying on their shoul- 
ders all the ambiguities of the Games. 
Were they an ideal embodiment of the 
Olympic spirit—spurning cash to play for 
country—or in fact its desecration, mere 
public relations puppets with which the 
Cuban government could show off its 
prowess to the world (while the rest of the 
island starved)? Were they the most pro- 
fessional amateurs you could ever hope to 
see, or an aging, Potemkin example of a 
state-sponsored system of shamateurism? 
The U.S. Dream Teamers were up 
against other kinds of obstacles. Weren't 
they just All-Stars, coach Chuck Daly was 
constantly being asked, or merely Holly- 
wood Globetrotters? Why did they domi- 
nate the spotlight here? Why did they not 
stay in the Olympic Village? One reason 
was that 7-ft. millionaires are not easy to 
hide, and everywhere they went, the 
American players were mobbed by the 
stars of a hundred nations eager to have 
their picture taken with them, or just to 
catch a touch of sympathetic magic. Even 
El Loco, when asked why he wore the 
number 32, referred to Magic Johnson 
That was why, perhaps, so many com- 
petitors spoke of the court—or the field, or 
the pool, or the gym—as the one high clear 
space where they could be themselves. On 
the court, no one asked Magic about aps; 
on the court, Michael Jordan could scowl 
and stick out his tongue. On the field, the 
Cubans could leave revolutionary issues 
behind them and let their running speak 
z for itself. On the board or on the bars or be- 

tween the lines, the questions ended and 
= the answers began. The public arena, be- 
+ fore 10,000 spectators and 2 billion view- 
~ers, may be the one place where today's 
* stars can at last be free, and alone. 
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The Olympics reflect issues, yes, but 
they also offer a refuge from them, a way 
for symbols to become people again, and 
for struggles to be replaced by no-lose 
propositions. After playing against the 
Dream Team, Croatian coach Petar Skansi 
was smiling like a champion. Not just be- 
cause he had come within 33 points of ty- 
ing the U.S. Not only because, briefly, he 
had been able to ignore the bloodshed in 
his homeland. But mostly, he said, be- 
cause “I was impressed with the way Mr. 
Jordan and Mr. Daly pronounced our 
names. They know about us. That is very 
important to us. That means we are some- 
thing in the world of basketball!” The win- 
ners counted their medals last week; the 
losers counted their victories. i 
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RODNEY SMITH OF THE U.S. 


RAISES AFIST TO 





CELEBRATE A BRONZE IN 


GRECO-ROMAN WRESTLING 


OVER CECILIO RODRIGUEZ 


PEREZ OF CUBA 
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An End to 
Domination 


Americans feel the ripples of change as a new wave 
of swimmers make their marks in the pool 


By MARGOT HORNBLOWER BARCELONA 





ATCH THOSE STARS AND STRIPES 
fluttering through the crowd. Lis- 
ten for the splash. Blink into the 
sun and—whoops! In 22 seconds 
the race is over. But when the 
bubbles clear, it is not 7he Star Spangled 
Banner playing over the Bernat Picornell 
Pool but the strains of another anthem. 
And the man who lays claim to being the 
new Johnny Weissmuller, the new Mark 
Spitz, the new Matt Biondi, is a fellow 
from Volgograd named Popov, winner of 
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the 50-m free and the fastest swimmer of 


the XXVth Olympiad. 

In the dizzying array of backstroke, 
breaststroke, butterfly, freestyle—62 
Olympic races in all—the long-dominant 
Americans especially expected to excel in 
the individual free sprints, the glamour 
events, as if they were a birthright. The fa- 
vorite: Biondi, the 1988 five-gold champi- 
on who earns six figures posing for Ray 
Ban sunglasses and drinking Evian water. 
And should the California torpedo fail, 
there would be ample backup on the U.S. 
team, including Tom Jager, the 1988 silver 
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medalist who earns a living swimming 
against Biondi in exhibition races. Los ti- 
burones yanqui—the Yankee sharks—the 
Spanish sportswriters dubbed them. 

But as the strains of the Russian an- 
them faded, veterans Biondi with a silver 


| medal and Jager with a bronze found 


themselves looking up at the 6-ft. 6-in., 
192-Ib. frame of Alexander Popov, a fresh- 
faced 20-year-old who was virtually un- 
known in swimming circles until last year. 
Popov's gold in the 50-m race followed his 
victory two days earlier in the 100-m free- 
style, where Biondi holds the world rec- 
ord. At the postrace press conference, Po- 
poy was asked how it was possible to 
succeed amid the chaos of the former So- 
viet Union. “We were preparing in the 
worst conditions ever,” agreed the curly- 
locked machinist’s son. “But that did not 
do us any harm. On the contrary, it made 
us more aggressive.” With a flash of bra- 
vado, he added, “If the American team 
wants to win more medals, we say to them, 
‘Come and train in Russia!’ " 

With the cold war allegedly over, U.S. 
Olympic officials tried to be magnani- 
mous, all the while pointing out that the 
Unified Team, led by their forceful trainer 
Gennadi Turetsky, had profited hand- 
somely from a wealth of new data pub- 
lished by American sports institutions. 
“Our team is doing as well as expected,” 






said the U.S. head coach, Dennis Pursley. 
“But the days when one nation can domi- 
nate the world of swimming are past.” 
Still, with 11 of 31 gold medals, the U.S. 
firmly outdistanced its closest competi- 
tors. The Unified Team captured six, Hun- 
gary five and China four. The conspicuous 
loser was united Germany, with only one 
gold. In 1988 the steroid-dependent East 
German women had sacked 10 golds, but 
that was before new doping controls. 

If Biondi, 27, lost his Tarzan title to 
Popov, he nonetheless collected gold in a 
4 x 100-m freestyle relay. That brought 
his career medal total to 11, tying him 
with the legendary Spitz. Meanwhile, the 
world’s most famous woman swimmer, 
American Janet Evans, collected a silver 
in the 400-m freestyle, a race she was ex- 
pected to win. Grinning bravely, she told 
the press, “It’s not the end of the world: 
the sun will come up tomorrow.” But with- 
in moments, the 1988 triple-gilded cham- 
pion was in tears. “You don’t understand 
the pressure that’s placed on athletes 
here,” she said. “I gave it everything | 
had.” Two days later, however, the sun 
did come up for her as she roared to gold 
in the 800-m free. “Four years is a long 
time to train six hours a day,” she remi- 
nisced. “The bad times make the good 
times feel so good.” 

Overall, the much touted U.S. women’s 
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team. bagged five gold medals, fewer than 
expected. Strong competition came from 
Hungarian Krisztina Egerszegi, a coquet- 
tish 17-year-old whose iron discipline—as 
well as her powerful backstroke and indi- 
vidual medley races—won her three golds. 
Her long, blue-polished nails helped her 
“grab the water,” she said. Two 14-year- 
old sensations, Japanese gold-medal 
breaststroker Kyoko Iwasaki and German 
silver and bronze freestyler Franziska 
Van Almsick showed mettle that belied 
their shy manners. The Chinese women 
also mounted a powerful challenge, with 
Li Linh, a 20-year-old Jiangsu native, set- 
ting a new world record in the 200-m indi- 
vidual medley. Noticeably huskier than 
their Western or Japanese , 
counterparts, the Chinese 
were repeatedly forced to 
deny doping rumors, many 
of them spread by U.S. offi- 
cials. Midstream, in re- 
sponse to the grousing, au- 
thorities changed the — 
random testing pattern to in- 
clude each winner. 

No longer overshadowed 
by the charismatic Biondi, 


Fearsome foursome: the 
record-breaking U.S. 
4x 100-m medley relayers 
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The new Tarzan: Popov congratulates 
Biondi after beating him to the gold 


with his Greek-god looks and unbeatable 
speed, other members of the U.S. men’s 
team swept to victory with a swagger. 
Hopping, skipping and punching the air 
with his fist, Nelson Diebel made no effort 
to restrain his delight at winning the 100- 
m breaststroke. His shaved head wrapped 
in a Stars-and-Stripes scarf, the Princeton 
University undergrad cried, “It's like a 
drug! It’s the best high you could ever 
get!” Diebel should know. Between ages 
12 and 16 he was a heavy drinker and mar- 
ijuana smoker; then he was rescued by a 
disciplinarian swimming coach. “I was 
hyper and self-destructive,” Diebel said. 
“Swimming turned my life around.” 

Three remarkable comebacks also 
buoyed up the U.S. team. Pablo Morales, a 
1984 silver medalist, had retired after fail- 
ing to make the 1988 Olympic team. En- 
rolled in law school, he missed the thrill of 
competition. About a year ago, he began 
training again and at 27 won his first gold 
in the 100-m butterfly. “It was my time at 
last,” he said, “a dream come true.” The 
drive to recover from past disappointment 
also fired up Mike Barrowman, who 
placed fourth in the Seoul 200-m breast- 
stroke. Last week he captured the gold, 
breaking his own world record. As for Mel- 
vin Stewart, who came in fifth in the 1988 
Olympic 200-m butterfly, defeat “haunted 
me,” he said, choking up at a press confer- 
ence, “I had nightmares.” Last week, after 
four hard years of training, he finally won 
the Olympic title. 

Now that its quadrennial moment of 
glory has passed, swimming will fade to the 
back of the sports section. Biondi has plans 
to learn to ride a horse and find a job that 
will keep him outdoors. Jager is thinking of 
starting a fence-building company out of 
his New Mexico home. And Popov is free to 
go back to playing his beloved Gameboy. 
Will Olympic gold change his life? “I can't 
say, to be honest,” he confesses. “The polit- 
ical situation of our country is such that no 
one knows what will happen next. All we 
can do is continue to live our life as sports- 
men.” And train on for the also changing 
Olympic swimming meet. a 
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The women seemed 


tense and strained. This 


time it was the men 
who were fun to watch. 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


OMEWHERE IN THE OLYMPIC VIL- 
lage as the partying picks up 
pace, it is not hard to imagine a 
14-year-old girl crying. Her name 
is Roza Galieva. She is the gym- 
nast from the gold-winning Unified Team 
who successfully fought her way to the 
coveted all-around competition, only to be 
robbed of her chance. Her coaches, in their 
unified wisdom, decided that one of Galie- 
va’s teammates, Tatiana Gutsu, was more 
likely to bank gold even though she had 
flubbed during the earlier team competi- 
tion. So they exaggerated a knee injury to 
bench Galieva, made a quick substitution 
and, lo, Gutsu was in. Sure enough, she 
won the gold. Now Gutsu’s triumph, im- 
pressive as it was, will always carry a ca- 
veat—‘‘Remember? She didn’t even quali- 
fy for the all-around.” And Galieva will 
have to digest the bitter lesson that fair- 
ness and feelings count for nothing in 
gymnastics; all that matters is winning. 

And that, in a nutshell, may explain the 
curious lack of joy last Thursday evening in 
the Palau Sant Jordi. The women’s all- 
around should have been an energizing 
high for rapt spectators. The field of com- 
petitors was so deep with talent that on any 
given day, the gold medal could have hung 
deservedly on any one of eight necks from 
four countries. There was enough grace to 
satisfy balletomanes and enough difficulty 
to suggest that the laws of gravity ought to 
be rewritten. Yet there was little of the 
heartwarming drama that in Olympics past 
enabled audiences to lose their hearts to a 
charismatic Olga, a mysterious Nadia or an 
exuberant Mary Lou. The gymnasts often 
seemed more like automatons than human 
beings. Even on the medal stand, Gutsu 
and her fellow medalists—Shannon Miller 
of the U.S. and Romania’s Lavinia Miloso- 
vici—conveyed little joy. They seemed to 
have not so much won as survived. 

The men's competition had a different 
feel entirely. Early in the week, the Unified 
Team waged a spectacular last hurrah. Its 
gymnasts occupied four of the top five 
spots, and its sixth gymnast beat the best 
performer from the U.S. team. In a sport 
where differences are measured in thou- 
sandths of a point, the Unified Team twist- 
ed and spun to gold with more than five full 
points to spare over China and Japan. Com- 


Scherbo took the gold, but his Unified 
teammates offered stiff competition 
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A fall should have benched Gutsu, but 


finagling got her a reprieve and a win 


ing a night after the women’s tense team 
competition, the exuberance of the men’s 
unified effort was a welcome relief. Team- 
mates cheered and hugged and seemed to 
revel in the triumph of Vitali Scherbo, 20, 
who took top marks in three of the six 
events. 

The night of the men’s all-around, 
members of the Unified Team were again 
the ones to watch, but now they were ri 
vals, even competing under different flags 
Save for the challenge of Germany's An- 
dreas Wecker, there was little doubt that 
the ex-Soviets would sweep the medals. 
The only question was, In what order? The 
suspense continued right to the end of the 
last event, when Scherbo of Belarus took 
the top mark on the rings, a 9.9, which se- 
cured him the gold. Ukraine's Grigory Mi- 
sutin, 21, took silver, while the bronze went 
to Valeri Belenky, 22, of Azerbaijan 

As for the Americans, a sixth-place 
team finish was followed by no higher than 
a 19th-place finish in the all-around. None 
of this came as much of a surprise, despite 
optimistic precompetition talk of a bronze 
medal. Most of the top U.S. male gymnasts 
are college students who abide by NcAA 
guidelines that restrict their training to 20 
hours a week, roughly half the practice 
time of their main challengers. The Ameri- 
can women, by contrast, are mostly still in 
high school and train in private gyms 
where no restrictions apply. Their disci- 
pline and dedication earned them a team 
bronze in a well-fought battle with the Uni- 
fied Team and the Romanians—the first 






such medal for the U.S. in a nonboycotted 
Olympics since 1948. 

While excellence was evident on the 
U.S. women’s team, a sense of unity was 
not. Certainly it didn’t help that the six 
competitors and one alternate were thrown 
together only one month earlier. It helped 
even less that head coach Bela Karolyi and 
the other U.S. coaches bickered all the way 
to Barcelona. “The coaches hate each oth- 
er,” said someone close to the team. 
“Sometimes the girls feel as if they can’t 
talk to each other because their coach will 
get upset.” Word leaked out of the Olympic 
Village that the gymnasts were under 


America’s Zmeskal got off to a shaky start on the 
balance beam and never quite regained her confidence 


strict regulations: no phone calls or leaving 
their rooms without permission, no unau- 
thorized food. Small wonder that each 
gymnast performed her routine, looked 
anxiously to her personal coach for feed- 
back, then turned inward to focus on the 
next event. In Olympics of old, the stony- 
faced Americans might have been mistak- 
en for Soviets. 

The Unified Team, meanwhile, dis- 
played an uncharacteristic degree of emo- 
tionalism during their journey to a 10th 
gold in as many Olympics. While their ca- 
maraderie contrasted starkly with the 
Americans’ standoffishness, the compari- 
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son is a bit unfair, since the team’s mem- 
bers have lived and trained together for 
years. Perhaps because the six gymnasts 
from four republics will never again com- 
pete as one, they found it harder to keep 
their emotions in check. When Gutsu top- 
pled from the balance beam, seemingly 
dashing her all-around hopes, the team 
surrounded her. The sight of Svetlana Bo- 
ginskaya, 19, the team’s long-reigning 
princess, wrapping her arms protectively 
around the shattered 15-year-old was 
enough to move even the unsentimental. 
But two days later when Galieva mirac- 
ulously came down with a “knee injury” 
thus clearing the way for 
) Gutsu to compete—it should 
have revived cold war cyni- 
2 cism. Instead, few rival coach- 
8 es batted an eye. Indeed, just 
two weeks before the Olym- 
pics, a Pennsylvania gymnast 
named Kim Kelly, who had 
fulfilled the competitive re- 
quirements to make the U.S 
team fair and square, was 
dropped from the squad by the 
American coaches to make 
room for another athlete they 
felt had greater potential. Kel- 
ly considered filing suit, then 
opted instead to show up in 
Barcelona, her presence a qui- 
et rebuke of a selection pro- 
cess that even Karolyi de- 
nounces as “ugly.” 

That nothing worked out 
in the all-around quite as pre- 
dicted was, well, predictable. 
Gymnastics, after all, is a sport 
where athletes are in a race 
against not only one another 
but their own maturing bod- 
ies. Going in, the favorites in- 
cluded Boginskaya, Kim 
Zmeskal of the U.S. and Ro- 
mania’s Cristina Bontas. Each 
was kept off the medal podium 
by a younger teammate. Un- 
der the “new life” rules en- 
acted in 1989, which allow the 
gymnasts to enter the all- 
around with a clean slate, 
Gutsu was able to set aside her 
earlier wobbles during the 
team contest. Competing under the Ukrai- 
nian flag, she performed some of the eve- 
ning’s most difficult routines. 

The U.S.’s Shannon Miller hardly need- 
ed a fresh start after the team rounds. The 
graceful 15-year-old had performed solidly 
throughout that competition, and she con- 
tinued without any major breaks in the in- 
dividual all-around. If there had been a gold 
medal for consistency, Miller would have 
been without rival. As it was, she missed 
the gold by only 0.012—whatever that 
means. Miller and Milosovici were the only 
gymnasts who qualified for all four appara- 
tus finals, and there Miller shone again, 
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taking a silver on the beam and a bronze on 
both the bars and floor. 

For Zmeskal, 16, it was an Olympics 
filled with tragic falls, heroic recoveries 
and disappointing finishes. A Karolyi pro- 
tégé who had been expected to take a run at 
the gold, the Texan got off to a shaky start 
with a spill from the beam during her first 
pass on her first piece of apparatus on her 
first day of competition. Showing her grit, 
she fought back and secured a legitimate 
place in the all-around. But come that 
night, she was again jittery on her first 
event, stepping out of bounds on her floor 
routine, losing an automatic 0.1 point. She 
finished 10th. In the apparatus finals, she 
crash-landed on a vault, then fought back 
with a rousing floor routine—only to be 
scorned again by the judges. 

Surely Zmeskal’s confidence was not 
boosted by Karolyi’s announcement—oddly 
timed after the team finals but before the 
all-around—that he was retiring from élite 
gymnastic competition. Given Karolyi’s 
fierce politicking, it was not unreasonable 
to wonder if he thought there might be 
some advantage in this announcement for 
Zmeskal and another of his gymnasts, Bet- 
ty Okino. Perhaps he thought the judges 
would smile more benignly upon them, or 
that it might inspire one of them to cap his 
coaching career with a seventh gold medal. 
If so, it didn’t work. And those who know 
him well, including Mary Lou Retton and 
Zmeskal, say they don't believe he’s really 
quitting. “You must understand,” says 
Yuri Titov, president of the International 
Gymnastics Federation, “it is just a form of 
theater.” 

Miller’s coach, Steve Nunno, also did a 
bit of spotlight hogging. In vintage Karolyi 
style, he screamed and flailed his arms and 
offered photo-op bear hugs. When Miller 
got a 9.975 on her vault, enough to secure 
only the silver, Nunno complained that she 
had been robbed of the gold. “She was the 
winner, no doubt in my mind,” he said. “I 
thought it was a 10.” Never mind that the 
women’s judges awarded no 10s that day, 
and awarded only two during the entire 
competition. Never mind that others far 
younger who also felt robbed handled it 
with considerably more grace. 

In the end, it seemed that the most 
colorful and spirited performances of the 
women’s competition were offered by the 
coaches. Meanwhile, their petite proté- 
gés—few of them older than 16 or taller 
than 5 ft.—went about their business in 
bloodless fashion. Perhaps the almost 
mechanical performances were an apt re- 
flection of the grueling training and inhu- 
mane culling process they go through. 
“We are not in the gym to be having fun,” 
Karolyi likes to say. “The fun comes in 
the end, with the winning and the med- 
als.” By then, it would seem, the gym- 
nasts lucky enough to triumph are too 
worn out to enjoy it. —With reporting by 
Susanna M. Schrobsdorff/Barcelona 















You wont see exhaust fumes—particu- 
lates—coming out of the back of this 
van. Because its a Natural Gas Vehicle 
(NGV). Not only do NGVs cut particulates 
to virtually 0%, they can cut carbon 
monoxide and 
maintenance 
costs, too. What's 
more, natural gas costs the equiva- 
lent of gasoline at 70 to 80 cents a gallon 
And NGVs are no longer down the road 
They're on the road. 30,000 vans, trucks, 
buses, taxis and other fleet vehicles 
NGV pickup trucks and vans will be 
produced by General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler More and more stations are 
being built to refuel them. And with 
North Americas abundant natural gas 
well avoid the toll taken by foreign oil 


Use natural gas. We'll all breathe easier. 
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The Plot: High school senior wins 
young playwrights competition. 
Her play is performed to rave 
reviews. She is discovered by a famous producer, opens 
on Broadway, and goes on to write one smash hit 
after another, becoming the hottest playwright since 


Tennessee Williams... 
It’s every budding playwright’s dream and Christi 


Rankin is no exception, 





Her one-act play, “Off Highway 21? 


was judged a winner in the 1990 Chicago 
Young Playwrights Festival. 

But this is no ordinary writing competition. 

The four winners had their creations 
brought to life by Pegasus Players, a 
small, award-winning theater company 
from Chicago. 

“Who'd have thought I'd see my first 
play actually performed on stage? Not 
me,” says Christi. 

Almost as exciting for her was being 
invited to attend rehearsals. And not 
just as a bystander, but a collaborator. 

She worked with the director and 
the actors, making script changes as 
need be, just like a real playwright. “I 
had dreamt of becoming a set designer 
ever since I was nine and played a 
‘no-neck monster’ in ‘Cat on a Hot Tin 
Theater's 


Roof.’ Now, I’m hooked. 


in my blood forever,” says the next 
Neil Simon. 

Pegasus had its humble beginnings 
13 years ago, with its very first performance 
at a local county jail. 

“At least we had a captive audience,” 


quips Arlene Crewdson, its Artistic 


Director and founder. “Our goal from 
the start has been to bring theater to 
people who don’t ordinarily get a chance 
to see it.” 

So as part of its community outreach 
program, Pegasus gives away 20% of 
the tickets for each show to the elderly, 
the handicapped and to youth groups. 

And this year, the Young Playwrights 
Festival reached out further than ever. 
An amazing 258 entries were received, 
more than double last year’s response. 

Toyota is proud to have funded the 
production of this enormously successful 
Festival. 

For us to stand in the wings and watch 
these young people grow and learn with 
theater is truly inspiring. 

By unearthing so much talent, Pegasus’s 
impact on the theatrical arts is sure to 
be felt in the years ahead. 

In fact, it would not surprise us at 
all if, in the future, we read the following 
happy ending to this story: 

“Christi Rankin ends up with the love 
Tony Award.” 


TOYOTA 


INVESTING IN THE INDIVIDUAL 


of her life: 


\MAXIMIZE YOUR SAT, LSAT, 
GIVAT, GRE, OR MCAT SCORES 





The Princeton Review is Personal 


Our classes never exceed fifteen students 
and are grouped by shared test-taking 
strengths and weaknesses. If you don’t 
understand a particular concept, your 
instructor will work with you, in person 
until you do. 


The Princeton Review is Efficient 
Learn our systematic approach to solving 
test problems. We combine solid academic 
preparation with revolutionary test-taking 
strategies to maximize your scores 

The Princeton Review Works— 
Guaranteed 


Our average score improvements are 
unmatched: 























If you complete the course, take the exam, 
and are not satisfied with your scores, we'll 
work with you for up to one year at no fee.* 
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BASKETBAL 


1992 SUMMER GAMES 





Look for the Silver Lining 


It’s an exciting tournament—the one that doesn’t include the Dream Team 


By PAULA. WITTEMAN BADALONA 





T 9:30 A.M. THE PLAZA LEADING TO 

the basketball venue in the gritty 

Barcelona suburb of Badalona is 

free of T-shirt hawkers, ticket 
scalpers and the sunburned masses sport- 
ing Cleveland Indians caps and L.A. Raid- 
ers shorts. The basketball junkies from 
the land of Johnson, Jordan, Bird and 
Barkley are still asleep. But inside the are- 
na, there are large men, graceful and lithe, 
already hard at work. Their goals: silver, 
bronze or merely a good finish in the bas- 
ketball tournament. 

Make no mistake. Lithuania wants to 
beat Croatia. Australia plans to beat them 
both. The Unified Team thinks it can take 
home silver in what is sure to be its final 
appearance in the Games. Puerto Rico has 
ambitions for a medal. Even Angola has its 
sights set on ninth place and greater re- 
spect. In the most competitive Olympic 
tournament since the sport was intro- 
duced in 1936, none of the other 11 teams 
think much about trying to beat the U.S. 
Dream Team. They are not idiots, after all. 

More important, they are too busy wor- 
rying about one another. Donn Nelson, a 
coach with the National Basketball Associ- 
ation’s Golden State Warriors, who is as- 
sisting the Lithuanian team, says, “There 
are two totally different events. When the 
U.S. plays, it is more of an entertainment. 
When the other teams play, it is very excit- 
ing. Anybody can win.” Petar Skansi, the 
thoughtful coach of the Croatian team, has 
a slightly different perspective. ‘No one 
wants to beat the Dream Team,” he says. 
“It would be bad for the sport because they 
are clearly the best. Maybe someone will 
beat them in 15 or 20 years.” 

For Skansi and other coaches, there 
are more immediate concerns as the tour- 
nament moves into the single elimination 
medal round this week. Can anyone stop 
Lithuania’s Sarunas Marciulionis? Will 
Brazil's Oscar Schmidt ever forgo a three- 
point shot for a pass to a teammate? Will 
U.S. forward Charles Barkley keep his el- 
bows to himself? The answers are: no, no 
and most definitely not. “Charles is 
Charles,” says Michael Jordan. “He's not 
crazy. He just likes to push his behavior to 
the edge.” Jordan and his teammates have 
been trying to push it back, with only mod- 
est success. When Barkley threw an elbow 
at Angola's spindly David Dias in the U.S. 
team’s first outing, he was quickly yanked 
offstage by director-coach Chuck Daly. 





Barkley’s act of Ugly Americanism was 
played down by Angolan coach Victorino 
Cunha. “We know Charles Barkley,” he 
said. “No problem. He does this 10 times a 
year in the N.B.A.” For his part, Cunha de- 
serves a medal for perseverance. In 1975 he 
started the Angolan basketball program. 
From scratch. In the 17 years since, he and 
his team have endured a war that virtually 
destroyed their nation. On the court they 
have put up with ridicule. For 
all who would listen in Badalo- ¥ 
na, Cunha had one message. 
“We can play. We can play,” 
he repeated. No one thought 
so after the U.S. obliterated 
them by 68 points. But the 
next day, Angola led Germa- 
ny, only to fall short by a point 
in the last minute. “We were 
very lucky,” says German cen- 
ter Hansi Gnad. The host 
Spaniards were not. Behind 
Jean Conceicao’s 22 points, 
the Angolans buried the fa- 
vored home team 83-63 in the 
upset of the week. Angola can 
definitely play. 

If Angola’s Olympic debut 
was unlikely, consider those 
of Lithuania and Croatia. Nei- 
ther team existed last year. 
Their countries, new to the 
conjugation of nations, exist 
only perilously and amid great 
hardship. But on the court, 
Lithuania and Croatia do hon- 
or to their homelands. Lithua- 
nia is led by Marciulionis, 
whose favorite painter is Hier- 
onymus Bosch. Most N.B.A. 
players do not have a favorite 
painter or would not know 
Bosch from Beethoven, but 
they all Know Marciulionis. 
This past season as the Golden 
State Warrior's sixth man, he 
was fourth in the N.B.A. in 
points scored for minutes 
played. “He is the most excit- 
ing player I have seen in the 
tournament so far,” said Puer- 
to Rican coach Raymond Dalmau Perez, 
who at that point had not had to face Jor- 
dan & Co. 

Marciulionis is a bull, driving fearlessly 
to the hoop. He will shoot in traffic or pass 
the ball to 7-ft. 4-in. Arvydas Sabonis or 
three-point-shooter Rimas Kurtinaitis. Cro- 
atia’s Drazen Petrovic, on the other hand, is 
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a picador, launching shots like lances from 
all over the court. Those fans familiar with 
the Boston Celtics will also recognize 7-ft. 2- 
in. Stojko Vrankovic. In Badalona, at least, 
Vrankovic is an intimidating shot blocker 
The Croatians are deeper than the Lithua- 
nians, and both are more talented than the 
Australians. Says Croatian Danko Cvjeti- 
canin: “We are the Dream Team of another 
part of the world.” Not so fast, Danko. The 





To the Angolans, Charles Barkley is familiar 


Grateful Dead, admirers of Marciulionis, 
are backing the Lithuanians. They should 
know. As performers, at least, the Dead 
have been on a 25-year-long winning streak. 
But even if the silver medal is carried back 
to Moscow and not Vilnius, all teams can 
celebrate. The Dream Team, too, though it 
will have to settle for gold. BP 
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TELEVISION 


1992 SUMMER GAMES 


How Much Is Too Much? 


NBC’s TripleCast offered more coverage than ever, but viewers weren’t buying 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





V’S FULL-THROTTLE COVERAGE OF 

the Olympics has, as usual, been a 

matter less of journalism than of 

mythmaking. Every event, in the 
gauzy gaze of nsc’s commentators, is a 
test of national character or moral cour- 
age. Every athlete has a stirring personal 
story or a dramatic comeback tale or at the 
very least a recent death in the family. 
nbc’s latest contribution to the pa- 
triotic gush is a series of celebra- 
tory music videos—among them, 
Mare Cohn warbling about swim- 
ming champ Pablo Morales, and 
D.J. Jazzy Jeff and the Fresh 
Prince getting all rapped up in the 
Dream Team. 

But the 'T'V issue posed by the 
‘92 Games is not the coverage’s 
quality. (The judging from here: a 
respectable bronze medal for Bob 
Costas’ cool authority in the anchor 
booth and those welcome stretches 
of silence from the gymnastics 
commentators during crucial rou- 
tines.) The issue is quantity. nsc 
scheduled a typically excessive 161 
hours of coverage over the Olym- 
pics fortnight. In addition, the net- 
work put together an elaborate pay- 
per-view package: three addition- 
al channels of events, running 24 
hours a day (12 of them live). Cost: 
a hefty $125 for the 15-day package, 
or $29.95 for one day. 

By the start of the Olympics, the 
TripleCast, as Nac dubbed it, was as 
famous as any of the U.S. athletes. 
Network promos for the pay-TV 
package began running months be- 
fore the Games began. Early re- 
ports of slow sales inspired a tor- 
rent of press stories that a financial 
disaster was looming for nec and its part- 
ner in the venture, Cablevision. David Let- 
terman started making jokes. 

nbc executives stoutly predicted that a 
rush of last-minute buyers would make 
the venture a success. But the figures that 
began leaking out last week could hardly 
have been worse. Pay-Per-View Update, an 
industry newsletter, estimated that only 
125,000 homes signed up for the two-week 
package. TripleCast officials said the fig- 
ure was between 200,000 and 250,000. Ei- 
ther way, it represents a paltry fraction of 
the 2 million that had been projected. By 
midweek discounts were being offered: a 
reduced $19.95 a day and a special week- 
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BELLY FLOP: TripleCast host Kathleen Sullivan at work 





end rate of $29.95. But even if late sales 
pick up, the TripleCast will not come close 
to generating enough income to meet its 
costs—about $100 million for production 
and promotion, plus whatever portion is 
allocated of the $401 million nsc paid for 
the TV rights. 

Ironically, the financial picture was 
brighter for nsc’s old-fashioned broadcast 
coverage. For the first five nights of com- 
petition, the Games averaged a surprising- 


‘\ ey 


ly high 19.9 prime-time rating—17% high- 
er than the Seoul Games got for the same 
period four years ago. Nac, expecting a fall- 
off, had promised advertisers only be- 
tween a 15 and 16. Still, nec officials con- 
ceded that the network would probably 
lose $30 million to $40 million on its Olym- 
pics investment. 

The ambitious TripleCast always 
posed a tricky problem for nec. To pro- 
mote it, the network implicitly had to den- 
igrate its own broadcast coverage—stress- 
ing that the pay-TV event would be live 
and commercial free in contrast to the 
broadcast programming, which is mostly 
taped and filled to the brim with ads. In- 
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deed, TripleCast viewers—however few— 
have found nec’s evening coverage disin- 
genuous, not to say superfluous: Costas 
and crew have had to manufacture sus- 
pense around events already completed 
and aired earlier in the day. What's more, 
the TripleCast’s no-nonsense approach 
(events shown in full; no distracting fea- 
ture stories) has made the network’s 
prime-time coverage seem even more 
schmaltzy and overproduced. 

Industry analysts had several 
explanations for the TripleCast 
flop. nse and its cable partner had 
projected that 5% of the potential 
pay-per-view audience would sign 
up—an unrealistically high buy 
rate achieved only by major boxing 
and wrestling events that cost 
much less and can be seen no- 
where else. The $125 price tag was 
apparently too rich for viewers, es- 
pecially since the live coverage 
airs mostly during working hours 
and is repeated on free TV in the 
evenings. Nor did nsec make an ef- 
fort to lure viewers with more lim- 
ited, less expensive packages 
geared for fans of specific sports, 
such as boxing or baseball. 

For months the TripleCast has 
been anticipated as a key test of 
the fledgling pay-per-view con- 
cept, which could eventually be 
used for a wide variety of sports 
events. Now the outlook is cloudy. 
“These numbers are disappoint- 
ing,” said TripleCast chief execu- 
tive Jim Dolan, “and they probably 
don’t bode that well for alternative 
coverage like this.” 

But other industry observers 
argued that the high-profile 
TripleCast, despite its poor show- 
ing, could actually speed the pub- 
lic’s acceptance of pay-per-view. “Nc and 
Cablevision have used the Olympics to 
promote the viability of pay-per-view,” 
says Christopher Dixon, a media analyst 
for Paine Webber. “In so doing, they’ve 
educated and helped build an audience for 
the future.” Barry Gould, publisher of 
Pay-Per-View Update, predicts that the 
next Olympics will have a far more sophis- 
ticated array of viewing options. “I think 
the technology will be in place to offer the 
programming on a timed basis, like a toll 
call. You turn on your television set, and 
then a meter starts running.” And if Let- 
terman is still around, he'll have a field 
day. —With reporting by William Tynan 
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REVIEWS 





Rocks on the 
Royal Road 









WHO: PRINCESS DIANA 
WHAT: THE LATEST IN THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST SOAP OPERA 


THE BOTTOM LINE: 7 /iree best-selling bios, 
all claiming that the Waleses are at war, 
contend the marriage is over. 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


OOKS ON THE PRINCE AND PRIN- 

cess of Wales have been a quiet 

cottage industry since the couple 

married with fanfare and ro- 
mance in 1981. Last year, their 10th an- 
niversary, saw a spate of them, prettily il- 
lustrated and saying roughly the same 
thing: it may be an odd marriage, but it 
works for them. What a difference a year 
can make. Now there are three new biog- 
raphies of Diana, all claiming 
the union is dead, a disaster, a 
sham. And as usual, woe is 
what sells. Andrew Morton's 
Diana: Her True Story (Simon & 
Schuster; $22) tops the best- 
seller lists; Lady Colin Camp- 
bell’s Diana in Private: The 
Princess Nobody Knows (St. 
Martin’s Press; $19.95) and 
Nicholas Davies’ Diana: A Prin- 
cess and Her Troubled Marriage 
(Birch Lane Press; $21.95) are 
on the charts too. 

Morton's is the headliner be- 
cause his sources include Di- 
ana’s brother Charles and Caro- 
lyn Bartholomew, a close friend. 
It may be that the impetuous 
princess, despairing of the 
prince's love, got sick of all those 
saccharine tomes and decided 
to get her real story out. The re- 
sult is avidly pro-Diana. But was 
it worth it—publicizing the dis- 
tasteful bouts with bulimia, the 
pitiful suicidal gestures, the 
shouting matches in which she 
shows up as a fishwife? 

There is no evidence that the 
princess or her intimates had 
anything to do with the other bi- 


ographies. For admirers of Prince 
Charles, Campbell’s is the choice. Her 
sources are something of a mystery, but 
the citations are unintentionally hilari- 
ous: “an aristocrat whose brother-in-law 
is a senior courtier,” “a titled schoolmate 
of Diana's,” “a famous socialite.’ 
Davies’ is the most balanced account but 
also the vaguest. The books read as if 
written in haste, and they contain many 
discrepancies. 

But the outlines are clear enough. 
Neither the prince nor the princess got 
much parental love. The best part of 
Morton’s book is the simple, affecting 
account by Diana’s brother of their 
childhood, ruptured when their mother 
ran off with another man. Prince 
Charles saw his mother an hour a day— 
30 minutes in the morning, 30 minutes 
at night. If she was around. 

Charles dithered his way through a 
lengthy list of girls, some suitable, some 
not. But Camilla Parker-Bowles, one that 
got away early and married another, has 
remained his very dear friend—and Di- 
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ana’s nemesis. In Morton's book she is 
depicted as a schemer, vetting the 
prince's girls, not for their potential as 
royals but “to see how much a threat 
they posed to her own relationship.” 
When the naive Diana said she didn’t en- 
joy hunting, Camilla, a horsewoman, 
brightened at once. Then there was the 
discovery of Fred and Gladys—the pet 
code names by which Charles and Camil- 
la communicated—gifts, flowers, notes. 

In Campbell's book Diana is the 
schemer and Charles the hapless one: 
“She knew he wasn’t a scrap interested 
in her, but she also saw that he was vul- 
nerable.” Diana got herself invited to roy- 
al occasions by making friends with Lady 
Sarah Armstrong-Jones, Princess Mar- 
garet’s daughter. Whatever the reality 
was, Diana expected that when they were 
married, her husband would devote a 
great deal of time to her. She was cruelly 
disappointed. Charles was chilly, his rou- 
tine masculine and inflexible. 

The birth of Prince William in 1982 
brought the couple closer together; 
Prince Harry’s arrival in 1984 did not. 
Charles wanted a girl and, according to 
Morton, even objected to the infant's 
“rusty hair,” a Spencer family trait. The 
couple were now battling constantly. 
Drama came naturally to Diana. Charles 
loathed confrontation, and his retreat to 
a virtually separate life in Gloucester- 
shire, not far from Parker-Bowles, began. 

For a while Diana pined and battled 
weight loss. Then around 1986 
she got effective treatment for 
her disease and, through Fergie 
and Prince Andrew, consulted 
an astrologer. The celestial mes- 
sage was simple: Do something 
positive with your sufferings. 
» She did and, as Campbell says, 

“the Royal Family's answer to 
Mother ‘Teresa Diana the 
Good was born.” Always magic 
in public, Diana turned much of 
her attention to charities involv- 
ing the suffering, the dying. Her 
work has transformed her im- 
age from a lovely clotheshorse to 
a unique figure: a woman who 
uses her glamour and power to 
help others. 

The public worldwide is 
smitten, Poll after poll puts her 
on top of most-admired, most- 
beautiful and most-popular 
royal lists. Closer to home, that 
is not the case. If her husband 
admires her efforts for ains vic- 
tims and drug addicts, he 
keeps it to himself. By her in- 
laws, she is watched “in doubt- 
ful and often jealous silence,” 
writes Morton. “The world 
judges that she has dusted off 
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the dowdy image of the House of Wind- 
sor.” But inside it, “she is seen as an 
outsider and a problem. She is tactile, 
emotional, gently irreverent and sponta- 
neous.” Adds Davies: “Basically sepa- 
rated from her husband and most of her 
royal in-laws, she has yet managed to 
carve out an empire for herself.” 

What empire? Diana is the dominant 
partner in what is left of the marriage. 
In avoiding her, Charles has to a degree 
withdrawn from his sons. The boys pal- 
pably adore their mother, who lavishes 
time and affection on them. Was the 
Morton book not the impetuous blowout 
it seems to be but a prelude to divorce? 
In her more florid moments, Diana has 
said she may never be Queen. (A current 
story around London is that if Elizabeth 
II lives another 20 years, Charles may 
stand aside in favor of William.) But Di- 
ana has reportedly told the Queen she 
would never let her down, and her 
mother-in-law’s commands are the only 
ones she follows unfailingly. The late 
Earl Mountbatten, one of Charles’ many 
mentors, once said nothing guarantees 
the monarchy’s survival; it is only as 
strong as any given King. So the drama 
plays like any good soap opera: you sim- 
ply have to stay tuned. a 


CINEMA 


The Last 
Roundup 


TITLE: UNFORGIVEN 

DIRECTOR: CLINT EASTWOOD 

WRITER: DAVID WEBB PEOPLES 

THE BOTTOM LINE: A majestic, 
misanthropic western finds the movies’ 
flintiest icon musing on his own legend. 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





N A CHICAGO VIDEO STORE LAST 

year, a teenager saw a cassette for 

The Rookie and said, “Look! The 

new Charlie Sheen movie!” That 
Sheen was billed below Clint Eastwood, 
who also directed the film, mattered not 
to this youth. Clint, long past his popular 
prime, was as old and irrelevant as Gary 
Cooper, Tom Mix, Methuselah. ‘To many 
moviegoers, Eastwood, 62, has become 
the character he played in Sergio Le- 
one’s westerns 25 (and a million) years 
ago: the “Man with No Name.” 

All right then. If the young won't re- 
spect a living legend, a man has to tend 
to it himself. Unforgiven, Eastwood's 
first western since Pale Rider in 1985, is 
a dark, passionate drama with good 











SADDLE SORE: Eastwood (with Freeman) as a man who 
has always been lucky when it comes to killing folks 








ing about death in the 
movies. “It’s a hell of a 
thing, killin’ a man,” 
& Will tells a young hom- 
bre (Jaimz Woolvett). 
“You take away all he’s 
got, and all he’s ever 
gonna.” The punk says, 
“IT guess he had it com- 
in’, and Will replies, 
“We all have it comin’.” 
This old man's mis- 
anthropy—the raging of 
this King Lear of cow- 
boys—is played out 
against a backdrop of 
handsome autumn sun- 
sets. But Eastwood 
knows that his face, pro- 
filed against the gray 
plains sky, is one of the 
movies’ great monu- 
ments. He also knows 
how to dynamite that 
monument, The movie 
takes its time letting you 
watch Clint turn into 
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guys so twisted and bad guys so persua- | Clint. And when he does, it's not thrilling 
sive that virtue and villainy become two | but scary. At the end he threatens to 


views of the same soul. But it is also 
Eastwood's meditation on age, repute, 
courage, heroism—on all those burdens 
he has been carrying with such good 
grace for decades. On Clintessence. 

Will Munny (Eastwood) is a gun- 
fighter trying to escape the lure of noto- 
riety. He's certainly lost the hang of it af- 
ter years in retirement. He can’t shoot 
straight or stay on a horse. And he is ea- 
ger to dispel anyone's illusions of outlaw 
grandeur. In his prime he killed women 
and children; hell, he “killed just about 
everything that walks and crawls.” And 
was he ever scared? “I can’t remember. 
I was drunk most of the time.” 

Whatever he was—Will, Clint—he 
now sees his star in eclipse; “I ain’t dif- 
ferent from anybody else no more.” So 
why is he riding into town with an old 
partner (Morgan Freeman) to go up 
against a tough sheriff (Gene Hackman) 
and collect the bounty on a couple of 
cowpokes who slashed a prostitute? He 
says it’s for the money. But it’s really be- 
cause a man’s job is his life. Will shoots 
people. Clint shoots westerns. 

A revisionist western. Unforgiven 
questions the rules of a macho genre, 
summing up and maybe atoning for the 
flinty violence that made Eastwood fam- 
ous. Frontier life was no idyll; it was 
filth and boredom punctuated by dumb 
gunplay. Manhood: why, that’s just male 
vanity, and women can be mutilated for 
mocking it. The idea of straight shooting 
as an earnest of heroism—that’s bunk 
too; it was mostly drunks killing 
drunks. Unforgiven even gets you mus- 








“come back and kill everyone.” Behind 
him, lightning illuminates an American 
flag and underlines the film’s dour mes- 
sage: the world’s stalwart policeman can 
easily become the world’s nastiest killer. 

All this might seem old-fashioned to 
a kid in a video store. But to anyone who 
appreciates what Clint Eastwood has 
meant to movies, old-fashioned is just 
another way of saying classic. a 


Memphis Blue, 
Ottoman Gold 


EXHIBIT: SPLENDORS OF THE OTTOMAN 
SULTANS 

WHERE: MEMPHIS COOK CONVENTION 
CENTER 

WHAT: JEWELRY, WEAPONS AND OTHER 
ARTIFACTS 
THE BOTTOM LINE: A rare show of Turkish 
treasures in an unlikely setting. 

By DANIEL S. LEVY 








NTIL NOW, THE CITY'S BEST- 
known treasure has been the 
classic blues of Beale Street, 
its proudest artifacts the 
bejeweled jumpsuits displayed in a 
shrine to its patron saint, Elvis. But 
these days such attractions are being 
upstaged by a succession of museum- 
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EYE rer ALL THE SHOUTING. 

FLAG WAVING, AND PARADES. 
ONE FACT REMAINS: WE 

AMERICANS ARE AN HONEST, 


OWN COMPUTER NETWORK. 
itn IT THE EMPLOYER HAS 
INSTANT ACCESS TO OUR 
DATA BASE — AND YOUR 





DECENT LOT. 

Gy etievinc 
VOLUNTEERISM IS 
THE WAY TO HELP 
OTHERS TO A 
BETTER LIFE. gO 
THOSE FOR WHOM 


MUTUAL OF AMERICA 
RECORDS — RIGHT 
IN YOUR OWN 
OFFICE. [EIGN uP 
FOR “HOTLINE.” AND 
YOU HAVE THE POWER 
TO ADD OR DELETE 


SERVICE ISA 
CAREER, WE ARE 
COMMITTED TO 


THE INTEGRITY. 
THE INGENUITY. 


INFORMATION, 
EVEN ENROLL NEW 
PEOPLE, WHEN IT'S 


THE SPIRIT OF 


PROTECTING THEIR 
FUTURES WITH 
PENSION RETIREMENT 
PROGRAMS BACKED BY 
NO-NONSENSE PORTFOLIOS 
MANAGED FOR GROWTH, NOT 
RISK. [EYND INGENIOUS 
TOOLS LIKE “HOTLINE,” OUR 


AMERICA... 





TIMELY AND CON: 
VENIENT FOR YOU. 
BODAY ORGANIZATIONS 
LIKE YOURS, AND THE 
MEN AND WOMEN WHO 
WORK FOR THEM, TRUST IN 
THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA 
MUTUAL OF AMERICA. 


MUTUAL OF AMERICA 


666 Fifth Ave. New York, NY 10103 





TheAmazing 
“Wireless” Phone; 


Converts any electrical outlet into a phone jack. 





t's amazing but true! This is a telephone 
breakthrough for the entire family. Imagine 
having a convenient phone extension in your 
kitchen, Especially when the tea kettle is 
screaming. The dish water is running. The 
soup pot is boiling over. The guests are coming in 15 
minutes. And the phone starts ringing. Imagine the 
thrill of having a phone in the laundry room, 
especially when you need to get away from all the 
busy family noise. Imagine having a phone in the 
bathroom when you step out of the shower dripping 
wet. No more running through the house naked to 


answer the phone . 
cr Now you can 
we have all this and 
al more with the 
: new PHONE|JAK. 


You can have an 
instant phone 
jack in any room 
of your house. 


ITS QUICK AND EASY. 


No dangerous telephone cords stretched from here 
to there, no expensive technology and no running up 
a huge installation bill from the phone company. All 
you need to do is plug in the fantastic PHONEJAK 
into any regular wall outlet. You'll thrill to be able to 
move your phone to rooms or areas that have never 
had jacks before. The PHONEJAK gives you all the 
freedom of having cordless phone technology, 





without the “cordless” phone. Here’s how it works 
This fabulous breakthrough uses “cordless” phone 
technology. The PHONE]AK comes complete with 
two units: 1. The base unit. 2. The extension unit. 
The base unit plugs into your regular phone line like 
an answering machine. The extension unit can be 
plugged into any 3-pronged electric wall outlet. This 
extension is your instant phone jack. With this, you'll 
have the freedom to put your phone anywhere you 
like. Plus, the base unit can transmit its crystal clear 
signal to any number of rooms with PHONEJAK. 


UNLIMITED EXTENSIONS - 
NO MONTHLY CHARGE. 


It’s a fact. Most phone lines can only handle up to 5 
extensions with regular phone jacks installed from the 
phone company. Not so with 
PHONEJAK. You can have as 
many as you want. Six, ten, 
there's no limit. And with 
PHONEJAK you will 
never have a 
monthly charge 







for your extra 
extensions 


Plus, this breakthrough technology will work for all 
of your single line phone needs. It will operate your 
fax line, your answering machine, PHONEJAKS will 
even handle your computer modem. 


WHO SHOULD BUY ONE? 


¢ Anyone who wants more telephone extensions 
without the hassle and expense of calling the 
phone company 

* Anyone with enough kids to know the problem of 
“telephone privacy.” 

* Anyone who wants to put the answering I guarantee 
machine or FAX into a more convenient place. your satisfaction with any 

¢ Anyone who is moving and not sure where to 
put the phone jacks. PHONEJAKS can be moved 
from room to room. 

¢ PHONEJAKS are ideal for renters who don’t 
want to put in permanent phone jacks and innovative products 

* Anyone who wants the convenience of Products that make lifeand 


product from Comtrad In 


dustries. We go to great 


lengths to bring you neu 


answering the phone quickly and safely. living easier and more en 
joyable. With the PHONE- 


THIS OFFER 1S NOT JAK you get a complete No 
AVAILABLE IN STORES. Questions-ashed 30-day 


4 . pe MONEY-BACK guarante 
The PHONE|AK is so new and innovative you nics 


won't find it in stores. The PHONEJAK is being Plus you get a Jull one year 
offered to our readers at a special direct-to-you warranty for each of your 
introductory price. This great product will carry a PHONEJABS. If you re nol 
retail price of $140.00. But not for you. You pay only satisfied forany reason just 


$99 if you respond now. 
We are offering you this revolutionary telephone 
extension system for a. 
oy PEs “ ™ 
30% off. You pay only ‘ Signed. 


$99. (S6 shipping and AL#EL= 


handling.) This price 
Charles Anton, President 


includes the Phonex 

>’ » _ 

sl \ —* COMTRAD INDUSTRIES 
s 


return the product. You'll 


get a complete refiond 





base unit plus one “2 
Plus, for a limited 
time you can order an 


extra extensions for OrderN yw! 
just $69 each. And if you mention the promotional O e 


code (found below the toll-free number) you'll get a 








surprise mystery gift FREE. This free gift is yours to To order by mail please send 
keep even if you decide to return the PHONEJAK. check or money order for the 
Remember, your satisfaction is guaranteed. You total amount including ship- 


have nothing to lose. So order now 


ping and handling. Or enclose 





your credit card number. (VA 
residents add 4.5% sales tax.) 
Send your information to: 


Price S&H 





ttem # Description 
PX101 






PHONEJAK Base Unit + b Extension 


PX102 Extra Extension Units 


Turn every outlet into a phone jack. Plus, get crystal EGMiInat 
clear reception anywhere in your home or office with INDUSTRIES 


the PHONEJAK. Most orders ship within 72 hours 
Please mention promotional code TM1111, 


CALL TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY! 


1-800-992-2966 => >= 





2820 Waterford Lake Dr, Suite 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 





quality jewels, porcelains, gilded car- 
riages and statuary. Yes, in Memphis. 
I'he city has managed to put itself on the 
international circuit of blockbuster art 
shows. Its current offering: Splendors of 
the Ottoman Sultans, an opulent array of 
274 possessions of the militarily ruth- 
less yet artistically keen Turks who 
ruled a wedge of Europe and Asia for 
nearly six centuries. Gathered from the 
legendary Topkapi Palace Museum in 
Istanbul and other Ottoman collections, 
it is the largest show of Ottoman art ever 
to travel beyond Turkey's borders. 

And which museum is exhibiting the 
show? Well, here comes another sur- 
prise. Memphis, like most cities outside 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, 
lacks a large museum space. So Splen- 
dors is installed in the downtown Mem- 


phis Cook Convention Center. The 
26,000-sq.-ft. facility within the center 
was built for boat shows, union conven- 
tions and the like, but the exhibition's 
designers have created a temporary mu- 
seum space befitting the 16th century 
Sultan Stileyman the Magnificent. The 
King’s home at Graceland can’t touch it. 

Splendors, which is on display 
through Aug. 16, is the third exhibition 
presented by Wonders: the Memphis In- 
ternational Cultural Series, a city-spon- 
sored effort launched in 1987. The previ- 
ous two: Ramesses the Great and, in 
1991, Catherine the Great: Treasures of 
Imperial Russia. All three have made a 
virtue of the fact that the convention 
center is a vast space, unconstrained by 
walls and the other restrictions of per- 
manent galleries; thus it gives curators 
the flexibility to create the museum of 
their dreams. The installation for Ram- 
esses, for example, opened with a grand 
processional hall formed by rows of 45- 


ft.-tall lotus-topped columns. In Cather- 
ine an entire cobblestone courtyard was 
built and the monarch’s gilded corona- 
tion carriage set down in the middle 
of it 

For Splendors, local architect Louis 
Pounders recreated a sultan’s palace, 
complete with the asymmetric arrange- 
ment of rooms one would find in a struc- 
ture completed over several genera- 
tions. “There is a sense of mystery about 
(Turkish] architecture,” says Pounders 
“T tried to breathe that into the design.” 
Banded arches spring from Islamic col- 
umns, windows are scrimmed with ha- 
remesque screens, walls are painted to 
resemble the colorful Iznik tiles re- 
nowned throughout the former empire 

Another enticement dangled by 
Memphis is the offer of funds for resto- 


THE HAREM CARRIAGE: Women 
gazed at the forbidden world 
through finely latticed windows 


ration. For Hamesses, the center recon- 
structed a 47-ton colossus of Ramesses 
the Great at a cost of $125,000, then 
barged it over from Memphis, Egypt. For 
Splendors, it has not only restored many 
of the objects, but has also given seed 
money to establish a conservation lab- 
oratory at the Topkapi Palace Museum. 
The Ottomans were brutal rulers but 
passionate lovers of beauty. They start- 
ed as nomadic warriors under Osman | 
in the 14th century and eventually con- 
trolled the land from Morocco across to 
Iran and from Poland down to the Arabi- 
an Sea. As they conquered and pillaged, 
they gathered the best art and artisans. 
From birth they were surrounded by 
artwork. For many of the sultans, being 
a gifted artist was as important as being 
a great warrior: Suleyman I was a poet, 
Ahmed Ill a calligrapher and Selim Il a 
composer. Keepsakes and baubles were 
always in demand for birthdays and spe- 
cial occasions. Their studios and war- 
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ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
*No risk 30-day return privilege. 
*Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 
*Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 
*We will not sell or rent your name to anyone! 


CALL TOLL FREE 
24 HRS. A DAY 


800-872-5200 


A GOOD NIGHT'S SLEEP TO GO 
be can't avoid noise pollution...but you can greatly 

reduce it with the new Marsona® Portable/ Travel 
Sound Conditioner. Smaller than most paperweights, 
it does a big job of sound conditioning, masking every- 
thing from the sporadic sounds of a snoring spouse to 
the steady roar of traffic. It puts the gentle patter of 
rain or the soft rush of a waterfall on your night table 
- or you can take it with you on your next business 
trip or travels! Blocks out unwanted sounds from 
noisy neighbors, televisions, stereos and nearby air- = 
ports. Versatile and economical, it has a 6° cord and uses regular household current. Now, you 
can work or play in peace...and get a good night's sleep! Compact (5-1/4~x4-1/8~x2-1/4~) and 
lightweight (1.2 lbs.), it's ideal for home or travel. Travel case included. Mfr.'s 1-yr. Itd. warranty. 
UL listed. $99.95 #2830. International Travel Sound Conditioner equipped with dual-voltage 
capability for use with both foreign and domestic currents. $119.95 #4060. 

















CUSTOM BACK SUPPORT 








he Air Belt is designed to help you relieve 

and prevent back pain without restricting your 
movements. You can enjoy some activities that 
were once off-limits because of lower back pain. 
Simply squeeze the removable aspirator bulb to 
inflate belt for your individualized lumbar support. 
A unique system of air chambers gently applies 
pressure to help relax your muscles and encourage 
proper alignment of your lower back. The contoured shape is comfortable and flexible to allow you 
a full range of movement. You can walk, run, garden, play tennis, ski or just sit for hours in com- 
fort. Made of soft, breathable material to keep you cool and dry. Adjustable, hand-washable. 
$59.95 Medium (29"-35") #3590, Large (36"-41") #3600 or Extra Large (41"-50") #3605. 


TO YOUR HEALTH 


| 9 ew back 800 years, ancient Mandarins believed Chinese Exercise Balls 
induced well-being and serenity of the spirit. Rotating the balls in the 
palm of each hand stimulates fingers and acupuncture points, improving the 
circulation of vital energy throughout the body. They emit a distantly mys- 
terious chime, making them effective in relaxation and meditation. Sports 
enthusiasts, musicians, computer users and health-conscious people every- 
where consider them great muscle conditioners. Arthritis sufferers can ben- 
efit from this gentle but challenging aa 

exercise. These treasured gifts were given 
to President and Mrs. Reagan while visiting 
China. Beautifully handcrafted, these 45mm. pol- 
ished chrome balls come in an exquisite silk brocade box. 
One set for $29.95 #1702 - two sets for $49.95 #1705. 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® 800-872-5200 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS-CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


*DEPT. TMER102; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, OH 43026 
TO ORDER BY MAIL: 


«Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, dept. code , and quantity of each item 
«Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
«For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 


























Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling Up to $40...$ 595 $100.01 to $150.....$ 14.95 
and insurance for guaranteed delivery. $40.01 to $50...$ 695 $150.01 to $200.....$ 16.95 
Federal Express delivery available for $50.01 to $70....$ 8.95 $200.01 to $250.....$ 19.95 
additional $7.50 per order. $70.01 to $100..$11.95 Over $250.....$ 21.95 


| Canadian residents we can omly accept telephone orders 
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SENSE OF MYSTERY: Replica of a 
Turkish imperial hall 


riors worked overtime, and the court at- 
tracted masters of the West like Gentile 
Bellini. This constant infusion of diverse 
styles from conquered territories and 
visiting artists mutated and enriched 
the designs, resulting in art that was 
fanciful and sometimes outright gaudy. 
Some of the works in the show, such 
as the harem carriage—a gilt coach de- 
signed with lattice windows so that 
women could look out discreetly—have 
never traveled outside Turkey. The ex- 
hibition’s most stunning item is the 
Topkapi Dagger, featured in the 1964 
movie 7opkapi. Created in the 1740s asa 
gift for the Shah of Persia, who was as- 
sassinated before he could take posses- 
sion, it is a sword-length blade that is 
more a showpiece than a weapon. Who 
would want to bloody a knife with a hilt 
containing three walnut-size emeralds 
and a diamond-covered sheath? 
Splendors contains many objects 
from the daily lives of the sultans. They 
ate from Chinese porcelain plates with 
rock crystal utensils. Young princes 
were dressed in silk-lined caftans em- 
blazoned with tulips and pomegranates 
and rocked to sleep in hazelnut cradles 
plated in silver and sprinkled with em- 
eralds and diamonds. When they went 
to war, they donned conical helmets 
decorated with floral patterns and stud- 
ded with turquoise and rubies, fought 
with ivory-inlaid muskets and swords 
and slept in satin-lined field tents. Even 
their horses pranced around in gold- 
plated headgear and golden stirrups. 
Those days of ostentation are gone. 
After the empire made the mistake of 
siding with the Germans in World War 
I, the Allied nations disbanded it in 
1922. Modern Turkey is a democracy 
seeking admission to the European 
Community. Yet its former age of mon- 
archy and splendor briefly reigns again 
on the banks of the Mississippi. a 





LICENSED TO CHOOSE 





“ Go ahead. Explore “what-you-see-is-what-you-get” word processing with erfect” for 
Windows. You don’t have to commit yourself. You won't have to convert your existing DOS files. 
You won't even need a second license. C® On the other hand, if the 32-bit power of OS/2 seems like 
a better answer for you, keep your options open. Run WordPerfect for DOS or Windows (or both) on 


OS/2 today and upgrade when WordPerfect for OS/2 is available. & As long as you choose 


WordPerfect, there are no wrong choices. Because at WordPerfect, we support people, not systems. 


WordPerfect 












ITE COMPUTEK I TY PERS MI FINANCIA OMEGA INFORMATION ENTRE COMPUTER 
SERVICES 182 Hilderbrand ; N OFTWARE SYSTEM 
3046 Hwy. 29 Sout! Atlar 74 Premgridge Trace 80 Engines Dr 386 B Lawrenceville 6649-A Peachtree 
404) 257-1833 k 1 ! ( Tucker Industrial Blvd 
(404) 42 ( Norcross (404) 934-1212 Norcross 
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Manolo, a man 
who knows no 
limits, defies the 
laws of gravity. 


In the sport of 
freeclimbing, 
Manolo combines 
his athletic training 
with keen instincts 
to challenge the 
laws of nature. 









The man who 
knows no limits, 
wears a SECTOR. 
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For more information call ARTIME U.S.A. 1-800-225-1732 








MUSIC 
At the End, 
A Miss by Miles 


ALTHOUGH BOTH RELY ON IMPROVISA- 
tion and solos, jazz and rap have never 
found much common ground. The great 
jazz trumpeter MILES DAVIS was in a re- 
cording studio trying to remedy this at 
the time he died last September. But the 
unfinished album, Doo-Bop, recorded 
with the rapper EASY MO BEE, merely 
skims the rich possibilities of a synthe- 
sis. Mo Bee and Davis perform together 
on just three of the record’s nine cuts. 
Even then, they do not unite. While Mo 
Bee's rapping is nimble and sharp, and 
Davis’ muted horn hot and restless, the 
numbers have a slapped-together, dis- 
connected feeling, like a long-distance 
correspondence between strangers. Jazz 
fans, like rap fans, tend to be purists. 
Both will be frustrated by this record. 


MUSIC 
Private Journey 


THE SUPPLE GUITAR RIFFS AND FLUID 
compositions of PAT METHENY are still 
the best evidence around that jazz-pop 
fusion works. But Secret Story is not just 
another eloquent instrumental state- 
ment. It is a “theme” album with a sur- 
prising subject: Pat Metheny. The tracks 
form an emotional though virtually 
wordless chronicle of his ill-fated ro- 
mance with a Brazilian woman. Above 
the Treetops uses a sweet-voiced Cambo- 
dian women’s choir to herald the excite- 
ment of new love. The intensity builds 
through the poignant Longest Summer 
(on which Metheny makes his piano de- 
but). The wrenching finale, Not to Be For- 
gotten, won't be. And neither will Meth- 
eny’s daring new venture into himself. 


CINEMA 
° : ° 

Panic at First Bite 
IMAGINE THAT THE LAST IN A CENTU- 
ries-long line of vampire exterminators 
is an airhead Los Angeles adolescent. 
Imagine that her secret weapon against 
the children of the night is her “keen 
fashion sense.” Imagine a good, cute ac- 
tress named Kristy Swanson as BUFFY 
THE VAMPIRE SLAYER and a piquantly 
mixed cast that includes Luke Perry and 





MUSIC: Davis’ final recording 
falls short of rapport with rap 


MUSIC: Metheny bares his heart 
without uttering a word 


CINEMA: Swanson takes arms 
against the children of the night 


VIDEO: Director Hal Prince and 
Stritch at the Company session 
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BOOKS: A. Alvarez’s thriller is 
a close encounter with homicide 


TIME 
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Donald Sutherland. By now, you are per- 
haps dreaming that this summer's most 
pressing need—for a funny sleeper—has 
been fulfilled. Wrong. Or, as Buffy says, 
“Does the word duh mean anything to 
you?” It does to director Fran Rubel Ku- 
zui, whose frenzied mistrust of her ma- 
terial is almost total. Somebody should 
have given her a garlic necklace—or a 
Miltown—and told her to chill out. 


VIDEO 

Y = | ; 
A Cult Classic 
Resurfaces 
PHONE RINGS, DOOR CHIMES, IN COMES 
ORIGINAL CAST ALBUM: COMPANY. At 1() 
one May Sunday morning in 1970, ciné- 
ma vérité filmmaker D.A. Pennebaker 
(Monterey Pop) took his camera into the 


studio to document the recording of 


Company, the witty, brittle musical that 
established Stephen Sondheim as 
Broadway's premier lyricist-composer. 
Pennebaker fashioned the joy and angst 
of the 18%-hr. endeavor into a thrilling 
mini-musical in itself. Virtually unseen 
for two decades, the film is now avail- 
able on video (RCA Victor), High points: 
Dean Jones earnestly attacking Being 
Alive, Elaine Stritch agonizing through 
The Ladies Who Lunch. As a good show 
should, the 53-min. video leaves its audi- 
ence craving more. 


BOOKS 

rm . 7 

The Real Thing 
EXISTENTIAL THRILLERS ARE THE UFOS O1 
literature. Everybody has heard about 
them, but few have actually seen one. 
A. Alvarez’s DAY OF ATONEMENT (Random 
House; $21) is the real thing: the story of 
the Constantines, a middle-aged couple 
with one friend too many. Tommy Apple 
dies under mysterious circumstances, 
leaving his property to Joe, whom he 
liked, and Judy, whom he loved. The es- 
tate turns out to be worth millions—some 
of it from drug sales. Moral and marital 
dilemmas, close-ups of traffic-jammed 
London, episodes with dealers and police 
provide enough suspense to fuel a dozen 
novels. It is unlikely that any could keep 
pace with the work of Alvarez, whose 
most famous book, 7/e Savage God, wasa 
study of suicide, This one examines homi- 
cide, with even more disturbing results 
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10 Miles Here. 100 There. 


Before You Know It, Youre Flying Free. 


INTRODUCING AiR MILES: FREE AIR TRAVEL FOR FREQUENT BUYERS. 

With Air Miles, you eam free air travel in the simplest of all possible 
ways. By doing what you do every day: buying things 

Because now when you buy products from our sponsors, a group of 
America’s most prestigious companies, you'll receive free miles as their 
way of saying “thank you? 

WATCH THE MILES ADD UP. 

One day it’s 8 free miles for charcoal briquets. Or 10 miles for using 
your credit card. Or 100 miles for subscribing to a magazine. Everyday 
things you'd do anyway. But when you add a few miles from one 
purchase, to a few hundred from another, suddenly the vacation you've 
been dreaming about is not such a dream 

A MILE IS A MILE. 

In the Air Miles program, each mile you collect is worth one mile 
of free air travel. You don't need thousands of points. If a round tnp 
to grandma is 600 miles, just collect 600 miles. Simple as that. Then, 
when you've collected enough, you can use your Air Miles travel credits 


to flyon American Airlines; United Airlines, USAir or Air Canada. To any 


of their 280 destinations around the world 
ENROLL NOW. IT's FREE. 
Joining the Air Miles program doesn’t cost you a thing. We'll send 
you a membership card that's good for your entire household, and a 


package that tells you about all the participating sponsors plus program 
terms and conditions. After that, you'll regularly get 
a statement of how many miles you've 





accumulated, and learn about the newest 


~ 
sponsors and offers. { 
FILL IN THE COUPON BELOW. 
Or cat 1-800-424-0279. = RS 
Join now. There are so many opportunities 2 ws 


the 


Buy Smart. Fly Free. 


to buy a little smarter with Air Miles 
Don't miss one of them 


OMr. OMrs. C Ms 78 
First 
Name Last 


Street 
Address Ape 


City State Zip 


Home Te! Business ( 


(i 
| Number of people living in household Your date of birth 
\* Household income Up to $35,000 $35, 


By enrolling in the Ay Miles program. you agree to receny 
whe « ton ah 
5 siacioa: Roce not wis! 
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Burt and 
A Half 


BURT REYNOLDS HAS MADE 
about one movie for every two 
months that his most recent co- 
star has been alive. In Cop and a 
Half, which just finished shoot- 
ing last month, the veteran actor 
shares screen space with eight- 
year-old newcomer NORMAN 
GOLDIN Ii. “Il never acted with 
kids, because I did all those mov- 
ies where I was playing those 
wonderful womanizing jerks 
But I finally got a son and got my 
priorities straightened out’’—not 
unlike the title hero of Cop and a 
Half, whose life is transformed 
when he must take on as a “part- 
ner” a child who witnesses a 
murder. “Norman had never 
done a movie before. | remember 
once, he said, ‘Gosh, | just want 
to go somewhere and ride my 
bike.’ I said, ‘Me too.’ ” 





PEOPLE 


By MICHAEL QUINN 








: 
Jackson: Saving Face 
“WACKO JACKO.” ““CRACKO JACKO.”” THE DEMURE 
British tabloids delight in such derision of the one- 
man music industry called MICHAEL JACKSON. But 
when London's Daily Mirror scorned not Jackson's 
sanity but his looks, the singer struck back. Last 
week Jackson kicked off a concert tour of Britain 
with a lawsuit against the Mirror for writing that a 
lifetime of plastic surgery has whittled him down to 
“a phantom with a sadly scarred face that seems 
ready to fall apart.” A meticulously labeled diagram 
of the supposed cosmetic catastrophe was thought- 
fully included. Jackson seeks an apology and hefty 
damages. Black shades and dangling hair thwarted 
the curious when the superstar surfaced at a London 
children’s hospital with a classically Jacksonian reti- 


nue; executives, camera crews—and Mickey Mouse. 
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War Games 


IT MAY BE A MATCH MADE IN 
heaven, but it will take place only 
a short distance from hell. BOBBY 
FISCHER, the reclusive Garbo of 
the chessboard, is ending his 20- 
year exile from the game in a Sep- 
tember duel with his old oppo- 
nent, Boris Spassky. Top prize: 
$3.35 million. But the venue is as 
unexpected as the champion’s re- 
turn: Yugoslavia, now facing U.N. 
sanctions—including a ban on 
sports contacts—for the murder- 
ous “ethnic cleansing” of neigh- 
boring Bosnia-Herzegovina. Still, 
it would be unfair to suggest that 
the 49-year-old Fischer is uncon- 
cerned about the carnage taking 
place some hundred miles from 
the Sveti Stefan resort island, 
where the match will begin: in- 
deed, he demands the right to 
move the contest to another site if 
noise from the nearby war dis- 
turbs the master’s concentration. 


Jagger Naught 

AT 49, IT LOOKS LIKE MICK JAG- 
ger still can’t get no satisfaction. 
American model JERRY HALL has 
told London's Daily Mail that she 
is separating from 
the rocker of the 4 
ages after a 15-year 
run that produced 
three Jagger spin- § 
offs. Hall, who fi- = 
nally married Jag- 
ger in 1990, blames 
the split on anoth- 
er model relation- 
ship—Jagger’s ap- 
parent crush on It- 
aly’s Carla Bruni, born around 
the time the Rolling Stones were 
extolling Honky Tonk Women. 
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The Pornography 
Of Self-Revelation 


IOGRAPHY IN THE SERVICE OF POLITICS IS NOT NEW TO 
America. It goes all the way back to Abe Lincoln and 
the log cabin and beyond. But as the Democratic Con- 
vention demonstrated, American politics is now 
seized—obsessed—with the politics of autobiography. The ac- 
ceptance speeches of Bill Clinton and Al Gore, orgies of self- 
revelation, mark the full Oprahtization of American politics. 

U.S. politicians routinely vie with each other for the Li'l 
Abner prize for most humble, most miserable upbringing. The 
Democrats in Madison Square Garden were no exception. Af- 
ter four days of speeches a foreign visitor could be forgiven for 
thinking indoor plumbing was a Reagan-era innovation. 

Fine. To mine your own history is one thing. But to exploit 
your family is quite another. Gore brought tears to the eyes of 
millions with the invocation of his sister's death and his son’s 
near fatal car accident. Clinton matched him with his father’s 
fatal car accident and his mother’s cancer. In between, a 14- 
minute Clinton bio had him telling the world of 12-year-old 
daughter Chelsea watching Dad’s TV confession to “causing 
pain in my marriage” and then extending an intimate daught- 
erly exoneration—reported to millions. 

It is an odd way to show one’s concern for loved ones by 
laying out their most private tragedies for all the world to see. 
Of course, the point is not love or family but politics: endearing 
the candidate to the nation as a man of sensitivity and caring. 
Clinton pollster Stan Greenberg, reports the New York Times, 
said his polls showed that the candidates’ “sense of revela- 
tion” had reduced the impression of their being “too slick and 
too political.” 

The Clinton speech was practically diagrammed. As his 
own spin doctors told the press, the idea was to connect biog- 
raphy with policy. Hence concern for Mom produces—pres- 
to!—national health care. Granddad’s example triggers com- 
mitment to civil rights. Does anyone really believe that “if you 
want to know why I care so much about our children and our 

future, it all started with Hillary”? 


he 









Charles Krauthammer 


This is not to say the feelings conjured up by Gore and 
Clinton were invented. There is no doubt how much Gore suf- 
fered for his son. And one can only imagine Clinton's close- 
ness to his mother. The cynicism lies not in counterfeiting a 
feeling but in packaging a genuine feeling into a neat anecdote 
contoured for political effect. 

Gore, for example, went so far as to liken America today to 
his son lying lifeless in his father’s arms with “the empty stare 
of death. . . waiting for a second breath of life.” Moving briskly 
from the pathetic to the political, Gore went on, “Our democ- 
racy is lying in the gutter, waiting for us to give it a second 
breath of life.” 

Shameful nonsense. Nonsense because no one can possibly 
look at America today and genuinely see a people, like little Al- 
bert, “limp and still, without breath or pulse.” Shameful be- 
cause the analogy is meant to exploit our sympathy for father 
Gore’s pain to convince us that candidate Gore harbors equal- 
ly deep feelings for the health of America. If he does, he is a 
lousy father. If he does not, he is a dissimulating politician. 

Of course, Democrats do not have a monopoly on this sort of 
bathetic exploitation of family tragedy. In the 1988 campaign, 
George Bush made a point of referring to the lingering death of 
one of his daughters. Two weeks ago, fending off hecklers, he 
did it again. Conjuring up the memory of bereavement is a use- 
ful way to humanize one’s image. It says, Yes, I too—I of Ando- 
ver and Yale, I of the two middle names—have suffered. 

Nor is the politics of biography unique to the U.S. Just be- 
fore the British election, the Conservatives broadcast a 10-min- 
ute TV commercial that consisted almost entirely of John Major 
talking of his past as he rode through the working-class neigh- 
borhoods and passed the modest homes in which he grew up. 
Brilliantly done, but still the same stuff. 

And it works. Major won. In Madison Square Garden, tears 
flowed. Across the country, the Clinton-Gore polls shot up. 
Why does it work? The obvious answer is that it appeals toa 
television audience Oprah-trained to demand of its celebrities 
a psychic striptease. 

But there is a less obvious answer. Beneath the tears, even 
the most moved audience feels a bit of a wince. We know how 
debasing it must be to reveal oneself and expose one’s family 
in the pursuit of power. We know that to use family is not to 
embrace it but, at the deepest level, to renounce it. What the 
candidate is really saying is this: “To be your President, I 
must prove that I am totally devoted to you the people and to 
my own ambition. To demonstrate that devotion, I submit to 
all the ritual self-denials our political system has evolved: giv- 
ing up my private life, opening my finances, forgoing all nor- 
mal human contact and—the final sacrifice—betraying the 
most private pains, the deepest secrets of my most loved 
ones.” 

Exposing oneself and exploiting one’s family are, in the 
end, simply other forms of debasement that a modern demo- 
cratic public now demands before it is prepared to confer 
high office on anyone. Like the 5 a.m. factory-gate handshake 
and the other absurd ordeals that we demand of our candi- 
dates, it is a kind of revenge of republicanism. We say to our 
candidates, You want to be exalted over us? First, some hum- 
ble pie. You want Hail to the Chief played whenever you enter 





a room? First, you will have to suffer. You want to be Presi- 
dent? First, betray your family. 
And they do. a 
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Our insurance gives you an edge 
for whatever pops up in life. 
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The Principal Edge: 


f Life has a way of jumping up and 
'/ surprising us at every turn. 

But with Adjustable Life from The 
Principal Financial Group? you have an 
edge: Insurance you can adjust to fit the 
changes in your life. 


With Adjustable Life, you don’t have to choose 
between term and whole life because you get 
the best of both. You can increase or decrease 
the amount of coverage anytime” Raise or lower 
your premiums without reducing the amount of 
coverage. Even use the cost of living benefit to increase 
the value of your policy, without a medical exam. And, it 





¢/ pays dividends. | 
J Adjustable Life is your edge on life—whatever pops up. For 
“more information, call 1-800-633-0323. The Principal Financial | 
Group, Des Moines, |A 50392-0150. 
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“You can 
follow the crowd 
or take 
the crowd 
with you: 
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For you, life isn't about conforming, It’s about doing what’ right for you “TI , 
ihm 8 love what you do for me: 
and finding the space to express yourself. The 1992 Tercel 4-Door Deluxe. y Je 


It’s more than a car. It’s an attitude. C) TOYOTA 


GO-TOYOTA for a ufacturer’s suggested retail price of a Door DX model. Actual dealer price may vary 
ax, license, freight, ith optional wheel crim rings at additional cost. **1992 EPA estimated mileage figures shown for 
DX Sedan with 5 Buckl c k Motor Sales, US.A., Inc 





